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| See of all, a word about the title of this paper. The 

word “epistemology” is used in the broad and general 
sense of theory of cognition. It indicates that we intend 
to examine the cognitional or intentional aspect of the 
emotions. Are the emotions, according to Max Scheler, 
a source of knowledge? And if so, what is his theory on 
this point? The word “epistemology” has the further pur- 
pose of limiting our inquiry to the field of psychology. 
Max Scheler’s theory was constructed for the benefit of 
his ethical theories. It will not be to our purpose to follow 
him into this new field. 

Next, the term “emotions”’ in the title refers to the en- 
semble of the emotional activities of the affective life. 
Emotions, claims Max Scheler,! whatever be their degree 
or kind, are intentional in character and, as such, give us 
information about the object. 

Finally, the present treatment is merely expository. It 
will be left to the reader to form his own critical judgment. 

The intentional theory of the emotions is developed by 
our author mainly in two works, Der Formalismus in der 
Ethik und die materiale Wertethik and Wesen und 
Formen der Sympathie (translated into French under the 
title: Nature et formes de la sympathie). The theory is 
presupposed and employed in some other works, notably. 
in Vom Umsturz der Werte (translated into French, 
L’homme du ressentiment), but it is the doctrine as pre- 
sented in the first two works, just named, which will re- 
ceive our attention. 

Development of the Theory 

Scheler points out in Der Formalismus that, as far as 
the problem of the intentionality of the emotional life is 
concerned, the history of philosophy from Descartes to 
the present day can be divided into two stages: the first 
stretches from Descartes to the end of the 18th century. 
During that period the theory of the intentionality of the 
emotions was generally accepted, but that intentionality 
was regarded merely as a confused prelude to the inten- 
tionality of the intellect. In other words, emotion was a 
kind of obscure cognition which had to be clarified by 
the intellect. Hence, there was nothing irreducible in the 
value which was the object of the affective intuition, for 
value was considered to be merely a quality of being. 

The second stage dates from Kant. During this period 
the emotional was considered irreducible to the intellectual, 
but, on the other hand, the possibility of an affective in- 

1 Cf, Max Scheler, Der Formalismus in der Ethik und die materiale 


Wertethik, Neuer Versuch der Grundlegung eines ethischen Personal- 
ismus (3rd ed.; Halle, 1927), and Wesen und Formen der Sympathie 


tuition was rejected. The affective life became blind. Emo- 
tional acts were merely chaotic states of sensation. In a 
word, there was no intentionality. 

Both these positions, according to Scheler, contained 
elements of truth and elements of error. In post-Kantian 
thought, Lotze was the first to combine the elements of 
truth in the two positions. Scheler writes in the Preface 
to the second edition of his Nature et formes de la 
sympathie:1! 

For a long time the fact seems to have been forgotten that, besides 
the causal laws and the psychophysical dependences which link the 
emotional life to corporal manifestations, there exist independent 
laws which are applicable to the ‘higher’ emotional acts and func- 
tions as distinguished from what I call sentiments of sensation. Lotze 
called our attention once again to the intentional character of our 
“higher” affective life, to its significance as an intelligible source 
of values. . . . Lotze’s attempt which, it is true, was confined to a 
general declaration of a “logique du coeur” without any detailed 
analysis, remained without any echo in subsequent thought. He it 
was who said that “in this sentiment, which we have of the values 
of things and of their relations, reason possesses a revelation just 
as serious as that furnished by the rational principles of research.” 

Inspired by this notion of Lotze and the fecund intui- 


tions of Blaise Pascal (‘‘l’ordre du coeur,’ “la raison du 
coeur,” “la logique du coeur,” etc.), Max Scheler proposes 
to erect a new psychology as a foundation for his ethics. 
His first step is to establish the intentionality of the emo- 
tions and the irreductibility of the values intuited. 


Method of Scheler 

His method is the phenomenological method of Husserl. 
To make his first step intelligible, it will be necessary to 
say a word about this method. The phenomenological re- 
duction is an attempt to describe the pure essence of the 
ebb and flow of conscious life. Husserl taught, in accord 
with his master, Franz Brentano, that consciousness has 
an intentional character, which means that it is sponta- 
neously orientated toward a content which is heterogeneous 
to itself. The intentional content and the constitutive ele- 
ments of the intentional act are essentially independent 
of each other or in Scholastic language, the representative 
element of an act of cognition is not to be confused with 
the entitative element. The phenomenologist, however, by 
a conscious effort changes that spontaneous orientation of 
consciousness toward a heterogeneous object and makes 
the intentional act itself the object of thought. He thereby 
identifies the representative and entitative elements of 
common thought. How this experience by a further reduc- 
tion is transformed from the empirical and psychological 
(3rd ed.; Bonn, 1926). The second German edition of the latter 


work has been translated into French by M. Lefebre under the title, 
Nature et formes de la sympathie (Paris, 1928). 
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domain to the transcendental need not concern us here. 
There is, however, one further point to be gathered from 
Husserl's theory if we are to understand Scheler. Husserl 
says that in the object, grasped by the ordinary intentional 
act, it is sufficient to distinguish between the expression 
and the expressed, the name and the thing named. On 
the other hand, he makes a triple distinction concerning 
the pure essence of conscious life, grasped and described 
by phenomenological intentionality. Besides the expres- 
sion, there are now two acts which must present the phe- 
nomenological object. First, an act which gives meaning 
or signification to that expression (called by Husserl the 
Bedeutungsverleihender-Akt), and a second act which by 
its intuitive content presents what is envisaged by the 
signification. This act is called Bedeutungserfiillender- 
Akt. Thus the act of signification is like the posing of a 
question to which the act of effectuation replies. The first 
act fixes the limits of an object and the second intuitively 
grasps the object within those limits. Finally, according 
to Husserl, the essential intuition (Wesenschau) consists 
in the act of perfect adequation between a signification 
and its effectuation. This Wesenschau is the goal of the 
phenomenological method. 


Signification, Effectuation, Values 

Scheler is in accord with Husserl up to this point; he 
sees the value of this method of description and he em- 
ploys it in his researches. But he points out that in the 
field of the emotions, Husserl did not see the full value 
of his distinction between the act of signification and the 
act of effectuation. In a phenomenological investigation 
of this domain one comes across contents which have no 
direct signification and which are nevertheless precise and 
clear and can be grasped by intentional acts of effectuation. 

For example, in the case of goodness, beauty, nobility, 
or even of something agreeable, one does not directly grasp 
their significations, though one has a clear experience of 
these qualities. As Scheler points out in his Nature et 
formes de la sympathie, a new-born child experiences the 
goodness and love of its mother without being able to 
conceive the significations of goodness and love. More- 
over, even in the cases where the significations of such 
qualities are grasped, these significations are always 
secondary to the kind of qualities in question and are due 
to an act of reflection posterior to the act of effectuation. 
It is clear, then, that the significations of beauty, goodness, 
agreeableness, and the like are not directly connected with 
their effectuations. 

Next, it is to be noted that according to all the phe- 
nomenologists the domain of significations is the realm of 
the intelligible and hence dominated by logic. It follows 
therefore that the essences of beauty and goodness which 
cannot be immediately outlined by acts of signification are 
alogical, irrational, in a word, irreducible to the intelligible. 
Such is Scheler’s conclusion and, having reached it, he 
gives these essences a name. They are values. 


Values, therefore, are essences which present themselves to the 
spirit independently of an adequation between signification and 
effectuation, since they are alogical and, as such, cannot be char- 
acterized directly by any signification. The phenomenology of values 
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is a domain of research which is completely autonomous and does 
not depend on the domain of logic. 


Emotional Intuition 


Scheler has now accomplished his first step. He has 
shown that the emotions grasp certain values and that 
these values are intellectually irreducible. This last point 
clearly follows from his premises. The intellectually in- 
tentional act is characterized by a content of signification. 
If, therefore, an intentional act presents a content which 
is distinct and clear, though devoid of signification, and if 
that content is an emotional value, then the intentionality 
is emotional. In other words, we have the case not of 
an intellectual but an emotional intuition. Scheler names 
this act pure sentiment (reines Fiihlen). Further, he con- 
cludes that since the Wesenschau of value-essences cannot 
be an act of adequation, it must consist in this pure emo- 
tional intuition of effectuation which is immediately 
directed toward a datum—a datum which is ‘‘knowable” 
only by such an emotional intuition. 

Our author is at great pains to show that this inten- 
tionality must not be relegated to the domain of sensation, 
as Kant held. He claims that these value-essences are 
extra-temporal and can be grasped only by a supra-sen- 
sorial intentionality. Moreover, he takes the position that 
all purely sensible sentiments are not acts but states, in 
the sense that they are not immediately directed toward 
any particular content. Nor can they be linked with any 
content except by a consequent or subsequent act of the 
mind which then represents this or that object as the cause 
of the state in question. The experience of pain, for ex- 
ample, does not of itself represent to me the object caus- 
ing that pain. It is only by subsequent acts of the mind 
that I become acquainted with the object or cause of the 
suffering. 

Scheler then points out the difference between this state 
and the intentional sentiment. This latter is directly related 
to its own proper content which is independent of the act, 
reveals no external intermediary of thought or representa- 
tion, but is directly intuited by the emotion. For example, 
the sentiment of sympathy that we experience in the pres- 
ence of this man, of antipathy in the presence of that; 
the sentiment of charm which we experience in this place, 
the sentiment of disagreeableness in that; these are intui- 
tions of values for which we are unable more often than 
not to assign any particular trait in the sensible object as 
cause. In other words, these values are directly perceived 
and intuited independently of all sensory or intellectual 
reaction to the object in question. 

The way is now clear for Scheler to set up a phe- 
nomenological description of the various value-essences 
and of the corresponding emotional levels in the ego which 
intuit these values. 

Emotional Levels 


1) The lowest level in the emotional hierarchy of the 
ego is that occupied by the intentional sentiment which is 
directly opposed to the simple state of affective sensibility. 
The two roughly correspond to each other as the sensible 
and spiritual manifestation of the same thing. The differ- 
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ence between the intentional act and the sensible state is 
clearly seen in the case of suffering, where with regard to 
one and the same feeling of pain a person can have a 
series of intentional sentiments such as disagreeableness, 
toleration (Ertragen) or even satisfaction. 

2) The most characteristic emotional intentionality is 
the direct perception of values by what Scheler calls pure 
sentiment. On this level of the affective life of the ego, 
which our author names the ‘emotional function,” the en- 
tire world of values is experienced. Nevertheless this is 
not the highest level of emotional intentionality; since on 
this level only isolated values are perceived. Their inter- 
relation and their hierarchical ranking according to quality 
are apprehended only by the next level. 

3) The intuitions of the ranking of each value and the 
order of these values among themselves are due to a spe- 
cial emotional act which is superior to the pure sentiment. 
Scheler names this the act of preference and, conversely, 
the act of repugnance. It is important to note that this 
act of preference is purely passive; it is by no means a 
choice. The preference springs from the a priori superiority 
of one value over the other—for example, that of the beau- 
tiful over the agreeable, the sacred over the merely spir- 
itual. In this act Scheler leaves no room for subjective 
tendency. 

4) The highest level of the emotional life is occupied 
by the acts of love and hate. In these acts Scheler tells 
us in Formalismus ‘‘the world of values, which before was 
merely accessible to the act of pure sentiment and merely 
classifiable to the act of preference and repugnance, is now 
capable of expansion and contraction.” What he means 
by this may best be shown in an example. When one 
loves a person, one perceives in that person qualities and 
values which are inaccessible to one who does not experi- 
ence that same love. In another place Scheler says: Love 
“is like a movement in which values, hitherto completely 
unknown, are manifested and become clearly visible.” And 
again: “The act of love does not follow the pure sentiment 
of values and the act of preference, but like a pioneer and 
guide it precedes them.” 

The structure of the affective life of the ego may be 
thus briefly outlined: emotional functions (or pure senti- 
ments) which apprehend isolated values; acts of prefer- 
ence and repugnance which apprehend the degree of each 
value and the general order of values; acts of love and 
hate which delineate the realm of values accessible to the 
individual. 

Scale of Values 

Before developing in more detail Scheler’s doctrine of 
love, which is a fundamental point in his system, let us 
very briefly indicate his scale of values. 

He prefaces this part of his work by a study of the 
formal relations of values. This study is directed mainly 
against Kant’s moral doctrine and its outline would lead 
us too far afield. Passing over this section of his work, 
then, we give the main points of his doctrine on the scale 
of values, which our author calls ‘‘the material a priori’ 
of every intuition of value. The scale is drawn up accord- 
ing to the quality of the value. 
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1) The lowest rank of values is that of the agreeable 
and disagreeable. These values are apprehended by the 
act of pure sentiment, which, Scheler points out again, 
is the spiritual counterpart of the sensible state of the 
affective life. 

2) The next rank is occupied by vital values. These 
values are characterized by nobility and vulgarity, by 
health and disease. The affective acts corresponding to 
these values are the sentiments of vital essor (surge) and 
its regression, of health and sickness, of youth and old age. 

3) Spiritual values occupy the third rank. These are 
the values of beauty and ugliness, of right and wrong, 
the values of pure knowledge and of truth. The corre- 
sponding affective acts are spiritual joy and sadness, the 
sentiments of esteem and reprobation, approbation and 
blame. 

4) Finally, we have in the values of the sacred and 
the profane the highest rank. They evoke acts of love 
and hate and, in general, furnish a foundation for all the 
other values. The affective states which correspond to 
the emotional intuitions of the sacred and the profane are 
beatitude and despair, faith and incredulity, piety and 
impiety. As Gurvitch? has well remarked, Scheler pro- 
poses a monistic order of values, ranked according to the 
unique principle of religious values. 


Theory of Love 

We shall terminate this exposé of Scheler’s episte- 
mology of the emotions with a brief word on his theory of 
love. The love of one’s fellowman and particularly of 
God is a form of intentional sympathy. An entire volume 
is devoted to a study of the sentiment of sympathy. He 
claims, first of all, that sympathy is not a “sentimental 
contagion” nor the sentiment of complete unity with a 
fellow mortal (Einsfiihlen, in modern German psychol- 
ogy). Such a sentiment belongs to the vital level of the 
affective life. To this vital level, which is generic, is 
opposed the spiritual level, which is strictly personal. It 
is on this latter level that the Mitfihlen, the sentiment of 
sympathy, takes place. The reason for this fundamental 
difference seems to be that sympathy as an intentional 
sentiment is not founded on the “herd instinct,” an inde- 
finable communal sentiment, but is based rather on the 
intuition of the ‘‘other,” precisely in so far as that “‘other’’ 
is a datum heterogeneous to my own personal intentionality. 

Scheler lists three kinds of intentional sympathy: 1) 
the act of communal feeling; for example, two parents be- 
fore the open grave of their child experience the identical 
sentiment of grief; 2) the echo-sentiment, which is the 
reproduction of another’s sentiment; 3) emotional com- 
prehension, which is the comprehension of another's senti- 
ment without its emotional reproduction. Such is the emo- 
tional understanding of a viciously cruel man for the suf- 
ferings of his victim. The act of love is totally different 
from these three kinds of sympathy. Scheler, recalling 
Plato's definition of love—a movement from non-being to 
being—tells us that love is an intentional movement, a sort 

2 For a useful introduction to Scheler and to the German Phenome- 


nological School in general, cf. Georges Gurvitch, Les Tendances 
actuelles de la philosophie allemande (Paris, 1930). 
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of emotional dialectic, which rises from inferior values in 
the object beloved to superior values. There follows an 
interesting discussion on the nature of these superior 
values. Is it essential to the movement of love that these 
superior values previously exist in the one loved? and 
when that question is answered negatively, does love of 
its very nature require that those values be produced by 
education or by affective projection of the lover's superior 
values to the beloved or that they be attributed to the 
beloved by “illusion”? All these questions are answered 
negatively and in the course of his answers Scheler gives 
substance to his notion of love as a movement toward the 
“elevation of value.”’ He finally formulates the definition: 
“Love is a movement whereby the individual and concrete 
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object realizes the ideal value inherent to its nature. An 
essential consequence of love is the Mitvollzug, the ac- 
complishment of acts in common with the person loved. 


An important conclusion which our author draws from 
his treatment of intentional sympathy and especially of 
love is his solution to the problem of the knowledge of the 
“other.” Ina final chapter he shows how the various forms 
of sympathy transcend the domain of one’s own ego and 
penetrate the world of other egos and persons. 


Editor’s Note: This article, as was indicated in the beginning, is 
intended merely as an exposé. Offering no critical judgment here, the 
writer hopes that his discussion is sufficient to call attention to and 
arouse interest in the work of Max Scheler. 


The Crocean View of History 


GILBERT J. GARRAGHAN 
Research Professor of History 


Loyola University, Chicago 


apne writer once picked up from an open shelf of the 
library of a great university a copy of Benedetto 
Croce’s History: Its Theory and Practice.1 The well 
fingered pages of the volume revealed the extent to which 
it had been read. In view of the nebulous and obfuscating 
character of its contents, one could not but wonder just 
what light or guidance or useful information the student 
readers had carried away from its perusal. At all events, 
the circumstance was an object lesson in the manner in 
which the phenomenon of the blind leading the blind is 
being daily repeated in present-day centers of higher 
secular instruction. 


Benedetto Croce (1866- ) now in his seventy-third 
year, still hugs the retirement and isolation to which he 
withdrew on the advent of the Italian Fascist party to 
power.” His colleague in the leadership of the Italian neo- 
idealistic school of philosophy, Giovanni Gentile, made 
common cause with the Fascists and had his reward in 
the portfolio of Minister of Education in the Mussolini 
regime. From the start Croce would have nothing to do 
with the newfangled political system; although he could 
not afford to make his opposition vocal, since he chose to 
continue residence on his native soil.? 


1Trans. by Douglas Ainslie (New York, 1921). Reviewed by 
Irving Babbitt in Yale Review, XIV (1925), 377-381. 

2 Cf. Encyclopedia Britannica for main facts of the career of Croce. 

3 The story of Croce’s septuagenarian life leads off from a one- 
time lively religious faith blasted in his youth. His Autobiography 
indicates, not over clearly, the steps in his defection. (Benedetto 
Croce: an Autobiography, trans. by R. G. Collingwood with a preface 
by J. A. Smith, Oxford, 1927.) His faith appears to have been under- 
mined even before his training in the liceo for he assigns as a major 
cause of his defection a course in ‘‘the philosophy of religion” given 
by the director of the institution, whom he characterizes as ‘‘a sincere 
priest and a learned theologian” (p. 34). At any rate, Croce com- 
pletely surrendered to unbelief and, as a result, his life work is repre- 
sented by a thought-out system of anti-Christian philosophy. This 


is embodied in numerous books, all of which have met with condemna- 
tion by the Church, 


The Influence of Croce 
Croce’s influence has been considerable, not only in 
Italy but in other countries also, especially England— 
strangely enough, for Britishers are said not to take kindly 
to idealistic systems in philosophy. In the United States 
during recent years his name has come into some promi- 
nence in historical circles through the advocacy of some 


of his viewpoints by the well-known historian, Charles A. 


Beard. In 1933 the latter, president of the American His- 
torical Association at the time, invited the Italian philos- 
opher-historian to read a paper at the forthcoming meet- 


ing of the Association. Though Croce did not accept the 


invitation, he addressed to the members of the Association 


on that occasion a letter in which he roundly denounced 
racism and the materialistic interpretation of history as the 
two major historical heresies of the day.4 The criticism 
was sound on the whole and Croce’s own vagaries bearing 
on the theory of history are not urged therein.5 


Idealism of Croce 
It is interesting to note that Beard, for all his admiration 


of Croce’s speculations in historical theory, does not follow 
him in his idealistic philosophy, with which indeed he 
manifests no acquaintance whatever. 


Denial of extra- 


The Congregation of the Index by a double decree dated June 
22, 1934, placed all the works (opera omnia) of Benedetto Croce and 
Giovanni Gentile on the list of prohibited books as being covered by 
canon 1399 of the Code. Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XXVI (1934), 434. 


The Civilta cattolica commented: 


“This will not astonish our readers who for many years back have 
been able to become acquainted with the reasons for the condemna- 
tion by reading in this periodical the refutation of the common nucleus 
of error which vitiates the system and poisons all the works of the 
two famous philosophers, now in opposition to one another for 
political and personal motives, but substantially in accord in the anti- 
Christian presuppositions of their idealistic system.” (III, 1934, 99.) 

* American Historical Review, XXXIX (1934), 231. 

5 Croce’s criticism of the Marxian interpretation 
rated in his Historical Materialism and the Ec 
trans. by C. M. Meredith (New York, 1914). 


of history is elabo- 
onomics of Karl Marx, 
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mental reality, of the existence of events independent of 
the mind that contemplates them, is the core of the Cro- 
cean system.® The opposite position, the position of “the 
man in the street,’ is the one Beard takes up as a matter 
of course. “The idea that history took place in the past 
as actuality outside the mind of the contemporary historian 
is accepted as the common-sense view.’7 This is in truth 
the indispensable postulate on the basis of which history, 
whether as an object of study or a process of record, be- 
comes intelligible. ‘“Unlike Croce,” says the English his- 
torical scholar, A. S. Turberville, “the true historian be- 
lieves—prosaically if you will, but as the very first article 
of his faith in the objective reality of the facts of history.’’8 


Obviously, in the actual writing of history Croce pro- 
ceeds as any realist historian would proceed, assuming for 
all practical purposes that the events he records really took 
place outside the mind. His two books, A History of Italy, 
1871-1915 (1929), and A History of Europe in the Nine- 
teenth Century (1933), are instances in point. But they 
are replete with prepossessions and prejudices, and lack 
the detached, non-partisan temper of the scientific his- 
torian.® 


Matter of this Discussion 


The purpose of this brief paper is not to discuss Croce’s 
philosophy, which is a form of idealistic monism derived 
from Hegelian and other sources, but to determine the 
meaning and appraise the worth of the important contri- 
butions he is alleged to have made to the theory of history, 
especially through his two much-talked-of formulas, that 
history and philosophy are identical and that every true 
history is contemporary history. The two formulas are 
closely related, being in fact only different facets of one 
and the same fundamental Crocean concept. In his prob- 
ably most widely circulated book, History: Its Theory and 
Practice, in which he discusses the concept of the identity 
of history and philosophy only casually, he admits that 
the concept is a difficult one, “being rather an object of 
irresistible argument than of complete persuasion and ad- 
hesion.”’!9 In his judgment the main obstacle to its accept- 
ance is the popular tendency to confuse chronicle, as the 
mere mechanistic recital of the events of a dead past, with 
history. 

6 “For Croce the mind is the only reality and besides the mind 
there is nothing.” T. J. Lynch, ‘The Aestheticism of Benedetto Croce,” 
The New Scholasticism, 1X (1935), 96. Cf. also Croce’s British 
commentator, H. Wildon Carr: 

“Were I asked to’ express in like manner what seems to be the 
main burden of Croce’s philosophy, I should reply: the fundamental 
notion on which it is based is that the human mind is subject to 
persistent illusion which pursues it into every sphere of its acting, 
the notion of existence as something alien, confronting the active 
mind, independent of it, to which the value mind creates is something 
added. ... He [Croce] means that every form which reality assumes 
or can assume for us has its ground within the mind. There is not 
and there cannot be a reality which is not mind.” “Time” and “‘His- 
tory” in Contemporary Philosophy, with Special Reference to Berg- 
son and Croce (London: British Academy, 1918), 3, 7. 

Carr also declares that the main purpose of Croce’s philosophy is 
to find “an effective and final escape from the dualism, which, first 
in one form, then in another, confronts the philosopher.’ The Philos- 
ophy of Benedetto Croce: the Problem of Art and History (London, 
1917), p. 206. Cf. also the statement of Croce’s fellow-idealist, 
Giovanni Gentile: ‘There is nothing which we can regard as existing 
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But when chronicle has been reduced to its proper practical and 
mnemonical function and history has been raised to the knowledge 
of the eternal present, it reveals itself as all one with philosophy, 
which for its part is never anything but the thought of the eternal 
present.11 


What is the present interest of the history which recounts the 
Peloponnesian or the Mithradatic War, of the events connected with 
Mexican art or with Arabic philosophy? For me at the present 
moment they are without interest and therefore for me at this present 
moment, those histories are not histories, but at the most simply titles 
of historical works. They have been or will be histories in those that 
have thought or will think them and in me too, when I have thought 
or shall think them, reelaborating them according to my spiritual 
needs.12 


From these two passages supplemented by others in the 
same work, we derive the following three propositions or 
formulas as integrating on the whole the Crocean view 
of history. 


lL 


The only true history is that which is realized by the 
mind. In other words, the only true, i. e., worthwhile his- 
tory is that which presents itself to one, not as a thing 
merely of the past and therefore unconnected in any inti- 
mate and practical way with the present, but as a thing 
seized mentally in some lively way, as having interest, 
appeal, significance, instruction, for the actually thinking 
mind. This is a sound proposition and no objection need 
be raised to it; it is in fact a truism among writers on the 
theory of history, especially in its pedagogical aspect. It 
cannot be said to be original with Croce. What is mis- 
leading in his statement of the proposition is his failure 
to attend to the distinction between history as past actual- 
ity and history as knowledge. History as past actuality 
always remains history in a legitimate sense, no matter 
whether it is known inadequately or not at all. Distinctions 
are the indispensable avenues to clear thought; Croce, a 
stranger to the philosophia perennis, flounders along with- 
out them. 

Zz 


History and philosophy are one. This is probably the 
most widely publicized of the Crocean paradoxes. “There 
is neither philosophy nor history nor history of philosophy, 
but history which is philosophy and philosophy which is 


absolutely, either in the past or in the present.’ ‘The Transcendency 
of Time in History” in Philosophy and History: Essays Presented to 
Ernest Kassirer, ed. by Raymond Kalibansky and H. J. Paton, (Ox- 
ford, 1936), p. 91. 

7“'That Noble Dream,” American Historical Review, XLI (1935), 
82. Beard’s view is of course the precise negation of Croce’s. Cf. 
this statement of Croce’s disciple, Carr: ‘““The notion of a succession 
of objective events independent of human thought and action and 
forming the substratum of history, however certain it may seem to 
unreflective thought, may easily be shown to lead to absurdity.” The 
Philosophy of B. Croce, p. 195. 

8 “History, Objective and Subjective,” History, XVII (1933), 296. 

9M. Mansfield, “A Study in Causation,” Dublin Review, 
CLXXXIV (1929), 59 ff., is a rather inadequate review of the Italian 
edition (1928) of Croce’s A History of Italy, 1871-1915. “The fore- 
most exponent in Italy of the neo-idealist school, Signor Croce, applies 
its principles throughout his history (p. 61). 

10 History: Its Theory and Practice, trans. by Douglas Ainslie 
(New York, 1921), p. 61. 

11 Loc. cit. 12 Ibid., p. 13. 
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history and is intrinsic to history.”"13 Obviously, the normal 
mind dismisses the statement offhand as a futile playing 
with words, unless one arbitrarily invests the term philos- 
ophy with a meaning other than its accepted one as the 
science of ultimates; and this is precisely what Croce does. 
For him “philosophy”’ is “the thought of the eternal pres- 
ent”; it is history as knowledge, the activity of the mind 
playing in an intimate, understanding way upon the facts 
of the historical past, which have not and never did have 
existence external to the thinker. Thought and the object 
of thought are thus identified. But this is impossible; for 
outside the concept in the field of extra~mental reality lies 
the actual object of thought, existing independently of 
the mind. 

To Croce, then, philosophy is identical with history as 
knowledge, for history as past actuality is ruled out of the 
scheme of things by his sweeping idealism. The net result 
of this fusion into one of two such primary concepts as 
philosophy and history, which, despite varying definitions 
of them, thinkers have traditionally managed to keep apart 
as fundamentally distinct, is a confusion of thought which, 
more than anything else, it would appear, is the hallmark 
of Croce’s philosophy. Irving Babbitt dubbed him a “‘neo- 
Hegelian confusionist,”’ adding: ‘‘He not only denies the 
validity of genres in literature and art but finally identifies 
religion with philosophy and philosophy in turn with 
history.”"14 Certainly, in view of the verbal and logical 
contortions that must be resorted to in order to make it 
intelligible, to the extent that this result can be achieved at 
all, the formula that philosophy and history are one can 
have no practical value whatever for the student or writer 
of history. By no manner of means can it be called a 
contribution to the theory of history. 

oF 

“Every true history is contemporary history.”15 Here 
again, as in the case of the preceding formula, we cannot 
take Croce’s language literally. He is using words in a 
sense distinctly peculiar to himself. Any reader, unin- 
formed as to the meaning in the back of the philosopher's 
head, will take the formula to imply that ‘‘remote’’ history 
as distinguished from “contemporary” (in its ordinary 
sense of “recent” history) is not true history at all. This 
is a palpable untruth. In the category of history as past 
reality, thirteenth century history is just as much “true” 
history as twentieth century history. Again, as a further 
instance of the varied misunderstanding to which the 
formula, as stated, lends itself, it may be pointed out that 
it can be taken to express the viewpoint often urged among 
teachers of history that contemporary (i. e. recent) his- 
tory is, as Lord Acton phrased it, the “most pressing of 

13 [bid., p. 83. Croce’s contention that philosophy and history are 
essentially one is argued by him in his Logic as the Science of Pure 
Thought, trans. from the Italian by Douglas Ainslie (London, 1917), 
pp. 310-329. “The act of thinking is always philosophy and history 
at one and the same time: history is in fact identical with the act of 
thinking itself." Carr, The Philosophy of B. Croce, p. 193. 

14 Yale Review, XIV (1935), 379. Babbitt writes: “My own con- 
clusion after reading much of Croce is that he combines numerous 
peripheral merits with a central wrongness and at times with some- 


thing that seems uncomfortably like a central void. . . . When he 
writes that ‘history should not apply to the deeds and personages 
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all’ among the periods of history, the best suited for in- 
struction in the classroom. 

But if the only “true” (i. e. meaningful) history is that 
which is known in the living present with accompanying 
insight and realization—this is what Croce really means 
to say—and if the thought is a thing coincident in time 
with the thinker, then it follows that all ‘‘true” history is 
necessarily “contemporary” history. This is an intelligible 
proposition and, as explained, a correct one. An idealistic 
point of view is not necessarily involved in it. However, 
as explained, it is also nothing more than a pedagogical 
and psychological truism, which certainly did not originate 
with Croce. Michelet said in his day that history was a 
“resurrection of the flesh,’ Marvin's ‘‘living past’’ em- 
bodies the same viewpoint, and John Morley declared 
decades ago that he was interested in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, not for its own sake, but because it helped him to 
understand his own. This means that history, in being 
realized, does become something alive and present, in the 
sense explained above, something contemporary with the 
historian. But Croce’s formula, whatever truth it may con- 
tain, is paradoxically expressed. Contemporaneousness, it 
must be repeated, does not enter into the notion of history 
as past reality, though it does enter into the notion of 
history as knowledge. 

Curiously enough, what intrigues Beard most of all in 
Croce’s teaching is this very axiom that “every true history 
is contemporary history”; but he expresses the idea in a 
form that is unobjectionable, saying that the correct defini- 
tion of history is “contemporary thought about the past.’’16 
Here the note of contemporaneousness is lifted from the 
facts of history and set on thought or speculation about 
them, which is a quite rational procedure. The facts of 
history are necessarily past; thought about them is neces- 
sarily contemporary (i. e. with the thinker, the historian). 
Perhaps it may be taken as an instance of American prac- 
ticality that the historian named succeeds in expressing in 
simple, intelligible terms, the idea which the Italian philos- 
opher only obscures when he attempts to compress it into 
a formula. 

Conclusion 

What constitutes the original sin of the idealistic sys- 
tems of Croce and Gentile is their ““divorcement from the 
tenets of common sense.’"!7 Systems of thought which 
are “divorced from the tenets of common sense” surely 
may be said without naiveté to carry on the face of them 
their own refutation. The penalties paid for such divorce- 
ment are inexorable obscurity of language and muddling 
of thought. Surely Croce, when he wanders into the field 
of historical theory, is far removed from the lucid, forth- 
that are its material, the qualifications of good and evil, as though 
there really were good and evil facts in the world, people who are 
good and people who are evil,’ we become aware of some fatal omis- 
sion in his philosophy (loc. cit.).” 

15 History: Its Theory and Practice, p. 12. Croce’s doctrine of the 


contemporaneousness of “every true history” is interpreted in Carr, 
The Philosophy of B. Croce, pp. 197-199. 


16 “Written History an Act of Faith,” American Historical Review, 
XXXIX (1934), 219. 


17 Roger W. Holmes, The Idealism of Giovanni Gentile (New 
York, 1937), cited in The Modern Schoolman, XV (1938), 44. 
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right thinking which is usually associated with the Latin 
mind. His doctrine, whether in philosophy or history, 18 
will in all probability achieve no permanence. That he 
has been and continues to be taken seriously in many 

18 For an appraisement from the Scholastic standpoint of Croce’s 
theories in history, cf. Silvio Vismara, O. S. B., Il Concetto della 


Storia nel Pensiero Scholastico (Vita e Pensiero, Milan, 1924). “This 
study, founded on the application of scholastic principles to history, 
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quarters as one to whom the student may look for light 
and guidance in the speculative questions that lie at the 
root of historical study, is only one instance of the chaotic 
helplessness of present-day secular philosophical thought. 
aligns the historical problem with the philosophy of the Schools in 
direct opposition to the modern idealism of Croce and Gentile.” 


Civilta cattolica, [V (1924), 62. Cf. also Allen Rogers Benham, Clio 
and Mr. Croce (University of Washington Chapbook, No. 20, 1928). 


Causality in Leibniz 
Cares A. WEISGERBER 
University of Detroit High School 


fees conception of cause is both interesting and 

important to the student of modern philosophy. It is 
indeed absorbing to trace the devious paths of his monado- 
logical system from its fundamental principles to its logical 
conclusions. But it is rather appalling to see the confusion 
that such a four de force was to cause in philosophical 
thought. 

Historically, the Leibnizian picture of the universe, the 
monadic system, is an attempt to solve the problem raised 
by René Descartes, that of the gap between body and soul, 
mind and matter. Logically, the system is a series of 
deductions from Leibniz’s conception of unity and change. 

The following will view causality as presented in the 
brilliant and apparently logical development of the 
Monadology. First we shall see what each of the causes 
meant for Leibniz. Then after considering monads, 
parallelism, and change, we will discuss his treatment of 
causality itself—or rather, his destruction of causality— 
which follows upon his neglecting the principle of sufficient 
reason. 

Exemplar and Final Causes 


Though Leibniz accepts all five causes—material, formal, 
exemplar, efficient, and final—he does not understand 
them in every case precisely as the Scholastic does. His 
notion of the exemplar and final causes seems to corre- 
spond accurately enough, allowing for minor differences, 
with the traditional interpretation of the Schools. Thus 
the exemplar cause means the idea in the mind of God, 
which guides Him in the production of a given effect. The 
final cause is the purpose, which moves the agent to act. 
The material, formal, and efficient causes, however, have 
for Leibniz a meaning that is peculiar to his philosophic 


system. 
Material and Formal Causes 


The material cause, or prime matter, is “the primitive 
passive power which makes resistance’’;! it is that “which 
appears passive, uniform, and resisting in bodies.’ It is 
not the radical principle of extension, because there is no 
real extension for Leibniz; nor is it pure potency, the in- 
determinate substrate of change, since it has no actuality 
of itself. It is therefore fundamentally different from the 
material cause of the Aristotelian Scholastics, which is 


1 Letter to Jacquelot, (1702 ?). . 
2 Eeclaircisement sur les Monades, a letter to Remond, 1714. 


3 Letter to Jacquelot. 


essentially a principle of change, the principle, indetermi- 
nate of itself yet determinable, which makes change 
possible. 


The formal cause, or form, is the “primitive active 
power, ® “the primitive force which contains in itself not 
only actuality, but also an original activity.”4 From this 
primitive power are derived various accidental forces, 
which are only modifications or limitations of the former.® 
This primitive force is also conceived as the perfecting 
principle. So far there is no important divergence from 
the Scholastic concept of form. However it is not evident 
that the Leibnizian form is really distinct from matter,” 
and there may be objection to the insistence that power 
be viewed only as a property of form and not as an essen- 
tial constituent. But what clearly differentiates Leibniz’s 
concept of form from that of the Scholastics is that he 
ignores the original and fundamental notion of form as the 
determining principle of being. 


Efficient Cause 

Leibniz conceives an efficient cause as extrinsic to its 
effect. He calls an efficient cause an agent because of a 
change; and he places the whole reality of the change in 
another being. To this extent he is in agreement with 
Scholastics. But there is little else in common—at least 
in as far as finite causes are concerned; for Leibniz denies 
to finite being any real causal influence upon any other 
being. To understand this peculiar concept of efficient 
causality more fully we must consider other fundamental 
tenets of the monadic system. ; 


Monads, Change 

In this system the ultimate reality, or the first constituent 
or element of all composite beings, is the monad. Bodies 
which appear to us extended and continuous are really 
aggregates of discrete monads, i. e. simple, inextended 
substances, ‘‘metaphysical points.”” This assertion, Leibniz 
contends, is necessary to explain composite substances, for 
the composite supposes simple substances as the material 
of composition.8 Since these simple substances, he con- 
tinues, can have no parts, and no change can take place 
without the transposition of parts or the transfer of some 
distinct physical entity from one being to another, monads 


4A New System of the Nature and of the Interaction of Sub- 


stances, 3. 


5 Letter to Jacquelot. ® Monadology, 18. ‘Ibid. ® Monadology, 2. 
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cannot be changed in their inner being by any other 
created thing. “The Monads have no windows through 
which anything may come in or go out.’”® It follows, there- 
fore, that no created substance has the power to cause 
any change in another created substance; there is no real 
causal relation between two created beings. Yet all created 
beings are subject to change. This change, however, must 
come from within, from an internal principle, the form 
or entelechy of which we have already spoken. 


Parallelism Explaining “Causality” 


But how is the apparent action of one body on another 
to be explained? The answer is parallelism: the apparent 
interaction of body on body (ultimately of monad on 
monad) is merely the coincidence of two independent and 
parallel series of phenomena. To explain the constant 
coincidence of these two independent series so that a cer- 
tain body appears to be an agent, acting in a determined 
way, Leibniz postulates a preéstablished harmony, or- 
dained by God from all eternity. Thus the gap between 
monad and monad is bridged, and thus also the gap be- 
tween soul and body. The changes in each monad must 
be explained as coming from within the being of the 
monad. What seems to be the action of one monad upon 
another is only the coincidence of two independent changes 
taking place at the same time and with a definite interrela- 
tion. God has so ordained that at such and such a time 
and in this definite place monad A shall undergo a certain 
change, and monad B, a corresponding change, and thus 
the result is such that A seems to act upon B. 

Although A is not really the cause of the change in B, 
still we may speak of A as the cause of this change. And 
the justification for this manner of speaking is merely this, 
that we can “‘find in A that which gives an a priori reason 
for what occurs in B.”1° As Leibniz further explains it: 


In the case of simple substances, the influence which one monad 
has on another is only ideal. It can have its effect only through the 
mediation of God, in so far as in the ideas of God each monad can 
rightly demand that God, in regulating the others from the beginning 
of things, should have regarded it also. . . . For God, in comparing 
two simple substances, finds in each one reasons for obliging him to 
adapt the others to it.11 


God, then, and not created being, is the cause of all 
changes which occur in the world. But how does such a 
doctrine differ from Occasionalism? The difference, in a 
word, is that between immediate and mediate action. In 
Occasionalism God acts immediately on creatures, in the 
monad system He acts mediately, that is, through the 
preéstablished harmony. 

Merely to postulate this harmony is not sufficient, and 
Leibniz hastens to show how it can be brought about: 


This hypothesis is very possible. For why might not God give to 
a substance in the beginning a nature or internal force which could 
produce in it in perfect order ..., all that which will happen to it; 


that is to say all the appearances or expressions it will have, and 
that without the aid of any creatures?12 


9 Ibid., 7. 10 Ibid., 50, 11 Ibid., 51. 

13 Discourse on Metaphysics, 13. 

14 Monadology, 13. The passage follows: 

“This manifoldness must involve a multiplicity in the unity or in 
that which is simple. For since every natural change takes place by 
degrees, there must be something which changes and something which 
remains unchanged, and consequently there must be in the simple 


12 [bid., 15. 
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We have said that the concept of an individual substance includes 
once for all everything which can ever happen to it and that in con- 
sidering this concept one will be able to see everything which can 
truly be said concerning the individual, just as we are able to see in 
the nature of a circle all the properties which can be derived from it.13 


The nature or form of the substance, as is clear from this 
latter quotation, corresponds to its concept, and hence is 
determined with it to a definite number and order of 
changes. 


Reality of Change, Representation in Monads 


But what is the physical reality of the change which 
takes place when one substance appears to act on another? 
As there is no extension, neither is there quantitative 
change; there are only qualities and qualitative change. 
Since, however, such change is continuous, it is implied 
that in the act of change part of the substance remains the 
same while part has already changed. Therefore there 
must be in substance, that is, in the monad, a manifoldness 
of some sort. This manifoldness must be of a kind com- 
patible with the simplicity of the monad. What can this 
be but the manifoldness of the act of cognition? The 
monad, therefore, is indued with the quality of represent- 
ing. Representing what? God and the universe, replies 
Leibniz. If change is continuous, it is infinitely divisible; 
if infinitely divisible, the manifold which is postulated to 
explain change must be infinitely divisible; infinite divisibil- 
ity, however, means for Leibniz actual infinite division. 
Therefore the manifold which is representation is infinite, 
the monad must represent an infinite reality, it must repre- 
sent God; and if God, then the universe, which exists in 
Him as in its exemplar cause. 


Whether or not this latter line of reasoning coincides 
perfectly with that of Leibniz—and it seems consistent 
with him for the most part—it bridges a hiatus in his 
thought and renders the omniscience of the monad less 
unintelligible.14 


The monad, continues Leibniz, is perfect just in so far 
as it distinctly expresses God and the universe; its perfec- 
tion consists in distinctness of expression. When its ex- 
pressions become more distinct, it acquires more perfection. 
Thus, when monad A appears to act on B, the former 
acquires more perfection, that is, its expressions become 
more distinct. Therefore we call A the agent, the cause 
of the change in B. B loses perfection, its expressions 
become less distinct; therefore we can speak of it as acted 
upon. 

The fundamental reason for this conception of the reality 
of action is: ‘Everything, when it acts, changes to better, 
and expands just in as far as it acts."15 That the con- 
verse is true of the substance which is acted upon, follows 
from the doctrine that the perfection of one monad limits 
that of another, since no monad can have precisely the 
same perfection that another has.16 


substance a plurality of conditions and relations, even though it has 
no parts. j 


18 Discourse on Metaphysics, 15. 

16 This is not a mere ad hoc assertion on Leibniz’s part. Accord- 
ing to him, no two monads are absolutely alike, not even specifically 
(Monadology, 9). Hence no two monads can have exactly the same 
perfections. Therefore, when God preordains that at a certain time 
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Explanation of Change 
Thus far we have seen what change is. But how does 
it take place? how does A acquire more perfection and B 
lose perfection? Leibniz answers: 


The action of the internal principle which brings about the change 
or the passing from one perception to another may be called appeti- 
tion. It is true that the desire (l’appetit) is not always able to attain 
to the whole of the perception which it strives for, but it always 
attains a portion of it and reaches new perceptions.17 


A, therefore, attains by appetition a greater degree of 
clarity of representation; B, conversely, loses a degree or 
two. 


When therefore a change occurs by which several substances are 
affected (in fact every change affects them all) I think we may say 
that those substances, which by this change pass immediately to a 
greater degree of perfection, or to a more perfect expression, exert 
power and act, while those which pass to a lesser degree disclose 
their weakness and suffer.18 


Leibniz says that one may designate as the cause of a 
change that being which has within it the sufficient reason 
for the change. What, we naturally ask, is the nature of 
this sufficient reason? How can we say that A has in it 
the sufficient reason for the change in B? His answer we 
have just seen: the increase of perfection in the agent 
demands that the perfection of the patient be limited 
accordingly and thus that the patient lose perfection.19 


But according to such a doctrine, how can we say that 
we ever perceive a cause or an effect? In a given case of 
apparent action, say the action of an acid on a base ina 
chemical reaction, surely we cannot observe the perceptions 
of the acid or the base. Once more the explanation is 
preéstablished harmony. At the very moment we repre- 
sent the base as acted upon, it is in reality undergoing the 
loss of perfection described above; and conversely the acid 
in gaining perfection. That our perception should agree 
with the changes in the acid and the base is due entirely 
to the harmony preordained by God. 


Meaning of “Expression” 

Following the example of Leibniz we have used “per- 
ception,” “representation,” and “expression” as synonyms. 
What do they mean? They do not mean the conscious 
assimilation of the knowing subject to an external object, 
as in sensation and intellection. Rather they designate a 
process entirely unconscious. How an unconscious percep- 
tion is possible it is difficult to see. However, perception 
for Leibniz means no more than some sort of expression. 
Of expression he says: 

One thing expresses. another, in my use of the term, when there is 
a constant and regulated relation between what can be said of the 
one and of the other. It is thus that a projection in perspective 
expresses a structure. Expression is common to all forms, and is a 
class of which ordinary perception, animal feeling and intellectual 
knowledge are species.20 

It seems, therefore, that expression consists in a qualita- 
tive similarity such as that which exists, according to 
Scholastic philosophy, between cause and effect. This 


interpretation, though perhaps not entirely according to the 


one monad gain in perfection, He must also see to it that no other 
monad has the same degree of perfection (Monadology, 51, 52). 
Thus one monad may be said to limit another. That some monad or 
other must actually be limited in the case of the change in question 
appears from the fact that the number of monads is infinite, and hence 
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intention of Leibniz, is somewhat satisfying. The similarity 
of the monad to all other monads can in a certain sense be 
called expression by analogy with the similarity of the 
knowing faculty to the object known in the act of cognition. 
Furthermore, since God is the efficient cause of all the 
monads, each monad must be to some degree similar to 
God and therefore similar to all the other monads. Ac- 
cordingly, then, the relation mentioned in the preceding 
quotation must be taken as the relation of similarity. To 
give any other unconscious relation the name of expression 
is doing altogether too much violence to the word. 


Causality in Change of Monads 


There remains but one question to be considered: What 
of the principle of causality? The answer seems to be 
that the existence of such a principle in the system of 
Leibniz is very doubtful. There are only two instances 
in which it could come into play: in the action by which 
one monad, when it changes, produces in itself and by 
itself a new perfection; and in creation and conservation. 

When a change takes place in a created monad, it ac- 
quires a new perfection, which is either greater or less 
than the perfection it had previously. But now, if, as 
Leibniz says, this perfection comes from itself, was it not 
in the monad before? One might say that the monad did 
have the perfection before, but only equivalently, not 
formally—that it possessed in itself such a degree of per- 
fection that it was able actually to produce this new 
perfection. 


But then the difficulty arises: why was this new perfec- 
tion actually produced now and not sooner; or, on the 
other hand, why now rather than never? Leibniz cannot 
answer this difficulty; he has excluded all influence by 
which another being, even God, could here and now de- 
termine a monad actually to produce this determined 
perfection which it was always capable of producing. He 
would say, of course, that God has given each monad a 
definite nature, by which at precisely this time it is deter- 
mined to produce precisely this perfection. But such an 
answer is evidently insufficient. The difficulty still re- 
mains: how can the monad, determined from its very 
creation to produce and having power to produce this 
perfection, still delay actually producing it until placed in 
certain circumstances? These circumstances, we must re- 
member, cannot determine the monad. 


No Sufficient Reason, No Causality 


It might be replied that the monad does not need to be 
determined physically, since it is cognoscitive, and hence 
like man is determined to act by the knowledge and desire 
of a definite end. But the difficulty returns. This knowl- 
edge also must be explained as proceeding entirely from 
the nature of the monad in exactly the same way as the 
new perfection. Thus Leibniz cannot explain the efficient 


all possible perfections have already been realized (Monadology, 57). 
17 Monadology, 15. 
18 Discourse on Metaphysics, 15. Cf. Monadology, 49. 
19 Monadology, 50, 51, 52. 
20 Letter to Arnauld, Oct. 6, 1687. 
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action of a monad within itself; the new perfection acquired 
by a monad in undergoing change is produced without a 
sufficient reason for its existence. The principle of suf- 
ficient reason is ignored and with it is destroyed the prin- 
ciple of causality, at least as regards the activity of created 
being. 
Causality Destroyed 

The only possible avenue of escape is to fall back on 
Occasionalism and postulate the immediate action of God 
in every change that takes place in the world. Although 
Leibniz would thus be able to save both the principle of 
causality and the principle of sufficient reason, he would 
have to relinquish his cherished preéstablished harmony. 
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And what of the action of God in creation and conserva- 
tion? Here too the principle of causality must go. If the 
production of a new perfection is possible without a suf- 
ficient reason for its existence, then the production of a 
new being is possible without a sufficient reason. Hence 
contingent beings need no efficient cause of their being. 

The principle of causality, therefore, holds neither in 
creation and conservation nor in the monads. Causality 
could come into play in no other instances than these. 
Leibniz has, therefore, left it no place. Unwittingly, he 
allied himself with those philosophers whose mechanistic 
and atomistic presuppositions were hurrying the notion 
and principle of causality to the brink of oblivion. 


The Man Whom Dewey Would Educate 


GeorcE P. KLUBERTANZ 
St. Louis University Graduate School 


A SIGNIFICANT bit of news appeared recently:1 

mercy killings now occur at the rate of one a week. 
Not one of the killers brought up for trial in recent years 
received more than three months in prison. An /nterna- 
tional News Service dispatch? informs us that the Eutha- 
nasia Society has prepared a model bill which would 
permit ‘‘hopeless invalids” to be eliminated painlessly by 
a doctor upon the authority of a committee. 

Thus, mercy killing is sweeping along on a wave of 
sentiment that is meeting few barriers. The reason is 
clear: the dikes raised by reason and religion have been 
torn down by many who mold the thought of the country. 

For a number of years American youth has been told 
that men are but higher animals. No one objects to killing 
a decrepit horse or a maimed dog; they are no longer use- 
ful, so we “put them out of their pain.”” Animals have no 
rights against human society, and the higher animals that 
we call men are on a par with other animals in the matter 
of rights. Here is the key to the modern attitude towards 
man. If he is useful to his fellows, let him live. If he is 
in the way, if he cannot or will not become a useful mem- 
ber of society, let him be “‘liquidated.’3 


Ideas Underlying Such an Attitude 


If man is just an animal, he should be treated as an 
animal. This is the practical conclusion that men draw 
with inexorable logic from the theories about the animal 
nature of man put before them by popular writers and 
educators. The men who fostered and spread such opin- 
ions were either blind or indifferent to such practical con- 


1Time, XXIII (Jan. 24, 1939), 24. 

2 St. Louis Star-Times, January 27, 1939. 

8 This brutal phrase has become familiar to us through news dis- 
fase from countries where man is but an incident and the State 
is all. 

*John Dewey, “The Reflex Arc Concept in Psychology,” Psycho- 
logical Review, III, (1896), 357-370. 

5John Dewey, Human Nature and Conduct (New York: Holt, 
1922), pp. 84-85, 12. “From Absolutism to Experimentalism,” in 
Contemporary American Philosophy, Personal Statements, edited by 
Geo, P. Adams and William Pepperell Montague (New York: Mac- 
millan, 1930), II, pp. 13-19. 


clusions. Most of them still retain the attitudes they have 
had for many years. 

John Dewey, respected as the dean of educators in this 
country, founder of the progressive movement in educa- 
tion, adheres to the theory of man he proposed as early 
as 1896.4 Of course, his views on man were not fully 
developed then; even his Psychology was written before 
he had come to the functional concept of life. Since that 
time, he has not written explicitly on man and his makeup, 
but a well developed theory of human nature and activities 
is implicit in all his educational writings. The following 
will present, first, an exposition of that view of human 
nature, and then a critical examination of it. 


I 
Educability and Dewey’s Psychology 


Functionalism in psychology gave birth to progressivism 
in education. Dewey at first sponsored the movement in 
psychology; when he was made director of the School of 
Education at Chicago in 1902 his interests turned to the 
field of educational theory. From this change of interests 
Dewey came to look up on man primarily as educable. 

Although animals can be trained by men, only the 
human child can truly be educated. But this distinctive 
characteristic, educability, does not completely separate 
man from the animal world.5 There is continuous pro- 
gression from the lowest of animals up to man; differences 
between the various species are merely of degree of com- 
plexity. Man and other vertebrates belong to the same 
type of life: this is the prime postulate of dogmatic® evo- 

6 “Evolution” has three meanings, (1) It is the theory that types 
or species of animals can change, and have historically changed. 
(2) It is the hypothesis that all present forms of animal life came 
from several different ancestors (polyphyletic) or from some one 
single ancestor (monophyletic evolution). (3) It is the dogmatic 
assertion that man developed from animal ancestors and is himself 
merely an animal without a soul. This third meaning has been 
appropriately called the “evolutionary myth” by Mortimer J. Adler, 
What Man Has Made of Man (New York: Longmans, 1937), p. 140. 
For a discussion of the facts and theories involved by the term “evo- 


lution” see Erich Wasmann, S. J., Modern Biolo d th 
of Evolution (London: Kegan Paul, 1923). BOS eee 
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lution. Of course there must be some reason for obvious 
differences such as educability, or power of control over 
nature. According to preconceived notions, psychologists 
place the sources of these gradations of animal life in a 
structure more or less capable of conditioning, in a cortex 
more or less adapted to forming associations, or again in 
a more or less flexible power of adapting motor responses. 


Dewey, too, has a reason for the greater capacity of a 
human being for education. For him, man has the power 
of progress because he has an enormous number of primi- 
tive impulses struggling for expression.?7 An animal has 
relatively few of such impulses, and consequently is ready 
for life sooner than a man, but on the other hand it can 
never advance as a man can. The human infant has well- 
nigh innumerable impulses—tendencies toward various ac- 
tivities, and especially toward actions which cannot simul- 
taneously be carried out. This statement of the case 
presents both the condition under which education is pos- 
sible and the necessity for education. 


But such education is not to be understood in any formal 
sense.8 The traditional formal education is inadequate 
because it takes no account of the interests, needs, and 
capacities of man as the functionalist sees him. Education 
is growth, development.® Consequently, it is a life process, 
beginning from the baby’s first day in the cradle (or even 
before) and continuing to the day he dies. 


Habit, the Determination of Impulse 


The mere statement that man is educable because he 
has an indefinitely large number of impulses is not com- 
plete. In fact, it seems to leave the new-born infant in a 
rather hopeless situation. The impulses he has are often 
contrary so that he is pulled in opposite directions at once. 
He would like to put that bright object in his mouth, he 
would also like to have it in his hands to play with. The 
mature man would be in the same situation—doing noth~- 
ing, because he is impelled toward too many actions—were 
it not for the force of habit. Habit is the determination of 
impulse.1° 

The concept of habit was perhaps definite in Dewey's 
mind before that of impulse;!1 at least he sought for a 
basis of habit only later.12 What then does Dewey call 
a habit? He says that more is meant than just “bad” 
habits.13 Good and useful habits, such as typewriting, 
carpentering, and more general habits, such as thinking, 
have an equal right to the name, and are equally funda- 
mental for the understanding of man. 

Habit is primarily biological in character.1* The mean- 
ing of this phrase is perhaps made more clear through a 

7 Human Nature and Conduct, p. 105. 

8 Experience and Education (New York: Macmillan, 1938), p. 17. 


9 Ibid., p. 26; also Democracy and Education (New York: Mac- 
ae Picea Conduct, pp. 90-4; Experience and Educa- 
Pa ie Rae Arc Concept in Psychology,” Psychological Re- 
Bee od pete a Boston: D, C. Heath, 1910). 

“i ae be El deer eee p. 26. “From Absolutism 


to Experimentalism,” pp. 24-6. 
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consideration of the concept of evolution. Not sensation, 
not thought, but life on the so-called “‘biological’’5 or 
vegetative level is the basis of human nature.16 This does 
not mean that there is anything like unconscious urges, 
fundamental instincts, but merely that ‘‘life is life’’ and 
tends to keep on going. 


Habit versus Atomism 

On the basis of habit Dewey fought his first fight 
against atomism in psychology. The associationists had 
built up all conscious life on the basis of discrete and inde- 
pendent sensations. Structuralists had attempted to miti- 
gate the atomistic character of their elements of sensation 
by stressing the fact of fusion. Behaviorists, while rejecting 
associationism and structuralism, were equally atomistic. 
For them also everything in animal behavior was built up 
out of elements; the unit chosen here was the reflex arc. 
Dewey insisted that the organism did not react part by 
part to separate stimuli, but as a whole to a whole situa- 
tion.17 Sensation and response are not existentially dif- 
ferent units, but one real unity with different functions. 
All activity is from experience to new experience, all 
activity involves habit. 

This means that habit formation takes place from the 
first moments of the individual's existence. The child him- 
self, though he has no habits, is surrounded by things and 
people, by a social environment.18 From this environ- 
ment he gets habits and his whole mental equipment. The 
man is the creature of his environment.19 Yet man is to 
be looked on as making (or at least as remaking) his 
environment.?° 

Habit and Sensation 


The whole mental equipment of man comes from the 
environment, and is therefore habitual. This statement is 
true even about sensation; sensation is not the element of 
conscious life, but the product of life.21 A sensation is 
a habitual adaptation of the organism to its environment in 
view of activity. The argument employed to prove this 
stand is quite involved. Introspection of sensation is pos- 
sible only in later life, and then only after some effort. 
The child scarcely knows he has a sensation of sight; he 
merely sees the toy before him. The infant can hardly be 
said to see at all. Only as habits are formed does sensa- 
tion arise. 


Desire and Habits 


Desire is a topic even more difficult.22 Some?3 have 
claimed that all life, particularly that of animals and men, 
rests on instincts. These instincts are basic desires: con- 
scious seekings of the organism for the things that it 


15 See Mortimer J. Adler, What Man Has Made of Man (New 
York: Longmans, 1937), p. 182. 

16 Human Nature and Conduct, pp. 42, 140. 

17 Jbid., p. 150; Cf. article listed in note 4. 

18 Experience and Education, p. 32; Democracy and Education, p. 
415. 

19 Human Nature and Conduct, pp. 14-15. 

20 Experience and Education, pp. 30-50. Man's dependence upon, 
yet his activity in, the environment constitute the irreducible paradox 
of Dewey’s thought. 

21 Human Nature and Conduct, pp. 30-1. 

22 [bid., pp. 22-3. 28 Particularly William McDougall. 
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needs. Dewey argues that desire, like sensation, is the 
product of experience. The desire for a beautiful flower 
is really nothing more than the memory of a flower that 
gave pleasure in the past. 

Desires on the level of sense-experience as it is ordi- 
narily understood—desires for food, beautiful objects, 
pleasurable sounds—are quite readily dismissed. What 
about other desires such as those for fame, friendship, 
power? These are vulgarly considered will acts. But will 
is an illusion.24 Will is either impotent or superfluous. 
If it is considered to be in opposition to a desire or a habit, 
it can do nothing, because habits are the detriments of 
action. The habits themselves have been determined by 
the environment which has produced them. In this ex- 
clusive causal chain there is no room for the interference 
of the will. On the other hand, will may be supposed to 
order the act for which a habit is present. But if the habit 
is already present, it will of itself lead to action—habits 
flow over into responses—without any need for the will. 
So we may disregard it altogether in the account of man. 


Habit as Thought 


Thought or ideas may not be so easily disregarded, for 
ideas are very important in the life of man. Ideas are 
habits—habitual responses of a definite kind built up on 
the same impulses that are the foundation of all other 
animal reactions.2> Here again the social environment is 
of prime importance in building up these habits.?® In early 
life all the child’s ideas are received from his parents. 
Later on the circle of influence widens, and in adult life, 
through the medium of books, the radio, and other means 


of communication, an individual receives ideas from very - 


many other individuals, and exercises a corresponding in- 
fluence on them. 

Ideas in the individual come from common customs, But 
a custom or habit must be found somewhere—it is not in 
a vacuum, as Dewey delights to say.27 So it is put in a 
group mind, or a social mind.?8 Naturally, he sees at 
once that he will be suspected of introducing some sort of 
mystical entity, so that he goes on to say: this group mind 
is nothing mysterious. Mind is after all nothing more than 
something which precedes activity. A social mind is some- 
thing which precedes the activity of a group. The social 
mind is the link between generation and generation. 
Through it we inherit from the past and through it we 
transmit our inheritance to the future.29 Coherent with 
this is the statement that ‘‘it thinks” is a truer psychologi- 
cal description than “I think.’’3° 

Does Dewey then mean to deny the self? If by self is 
meant some simple spiritual substance, the answer is 
“yes.”31 Self without these implications is more truly said 

24 Human Nature and Conduct, pp. 26-9. 


26 Ibid., p. 53; How We Think. 

26 Gardner Murphy, An Historical Introduction to Modern Psychol- 
ogy (New York: Harcourt Brace, 1929), pp. 296, 298. 

27 Compare Human Nature and Conduct, p. 16. 

28 Philosophy and Civilization (New York: Minton, Balch and Co., 
1931), p. 159; Human Nature and Conduct, p. 60. 

29 Ibid., p. 21. 30 Ibid., p. 314. 31 Ibid., p. 176. 

82 [bid., pp. 136-40. Democracy and Education, p. 143. 
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to become than to be.32 A baby is not a self or person; 
a man may or may not be one, accordingly as he is inte- 
grated or not. This integration, this becoming a person, 


is a life-process brought about by voluntary activity.33 The 


word voluntary is used here not in the sense of arising 
from a free will, but as identified with purposive activity.*4 


The Process Called “Thinking” 


Purpose implies thought and deliberation. Thought 


itself is a habitual process, explicable by means of human 


habits. The infant is incapable of thought. Stimuli in 
his case lead at once to overt activity. Later on, as he 


acquires the habit of speech, his impulses are modified by 
his environment more and more.®° 
all overt reactions are socially desirable. Gradually he 
begins to rehearse an overt activity within himself before 
he lets it come to outward expression. In this he is learn- 
ing to think. External activity is irrevocable; intra~-organic 
. activity has no immediate influence on the environment, 


He learns that not 


but enables the thinker to see what effect a course of 
action would have were it carried out. Thus thinking is 


a trial-and-error process, carried out on a small scale.°® 


Thought involves three functionally separate acts: 


recollection, observation, and planning.?7 Recollection or 
memory is clearly an affair of habit. Had there not been 
an experience of such and such a situation before, there 
could be no thought about it. The thinker remembers to 
have been confronted by a stimulus before, and to have 
reacted in such and such a way, with results that caused 
either pleasure or pain. Observation is equally necessary 


for thought. No one thinks in the abstract; far from it. 


A man is in a concrete situation,?8 he must see precisely 


what it is, so that he can evaluate it in the light of past 


experiences. In so far as all sensation is habitual, observa- 
tion likewise is a matter of habit. Planning, the third in 
the steps that make up thought, is again an affair of habit. 
It consists especially in the dramatic portrayal within the 
thinking man of a possible course of action. On the basis 
of what he remembers of past experience he then judges 
whether this new action is conducive to good or bad experi- 
ence. Good experience is that which leads on to further 


experience. Bad experience is such as narrows a man’s 


capabilities for the future.39 


Deliberation and Choice 
When thought inhibits the immediate response to a 


stimulus, it is spoken of as deliberation.49 A man is con- 
fronted by a condition of his environment; there are several 
possible courses of action. In such a case, activity cannot 
ensue immediately and overtly. Only when the possibili- 


ties are narrowed down can the inner set issue into out- 


33 Human Nature and Conduct, p. 314. 

34 Experience and Education, pp. 77-82. 

35 Ibid., pp. 33-4. 

36 Human Nature and Conduct, p. 191. 

37 Ibid., p. 182; Experience and Education, pp. 74-5. 

38 Human Nature and Conduct, pp. 150-2; Experience and Educa- 


tion, p. 32; Experience and Nature (New York: N 
1929), p. 282. ( or orton and Co., 


39 Experience and Education, pp. 17-40. 
40 Human Nature and Conduct, p. 191. 
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ward expression. What takes place in deliberation? It 
occurs when several responses are possible. The various 
courses of action inhibit one another from passing outward. 
The result is interior dramatic rehearsal. The inner activity 
cannot go on indefinitely. One or other possible course 
strikes the one who is deliberating as being the more con- 
ducive to future good experience. This is the one he 
chooses. It is not always the path that presents itself with 
the most vigor that is followed. One weaker motive may 
unite itself with others in such a way that the group or 
combination of motives finally sweep all others aside. 
When all the possibilities are removed from consideration 
except one, then all is ready for action. The neural inhibi- 
tions caused by the presence of other action images cease, 
and activity results. 

Deliberate activity thus differs from emotional or im- 
pulsive. In the latter case, there are also several possible 
courses of action open, but one presents itself with such 
vigor and compelling interest that the interior preview of 
the action does not take place. The other possibilities are 
not sufficiently strong to cause that inhibition so necessary 
for thought. Impulsive actions frequently enough do not 
lead to further experience. For this reason it is better to 
proceed by choice than by impulse. 

Choice is the issuing forth of deliberation into action.4! 
The interior activity described as thought has no purpose 
in itself nor any meaning. It is the imaginative representa- 
tion of the consequences of an action, with a view to find- 
ing the course best suited to our present condition and our 
future experience. When is a choice made? The delibera- 
tive process was analyzed above. The various habits in- 
volved in a situation and the reaction to it, stage a mock 
battle in the theatre of our minds. Finally, the issue is 
decided; one habit acquires the strongest influence while 
the others are relegated to the position of spectators. The 
inhibitions of one habit against the expression of the other 
are no longer present. The victorious habit finds the way 
open for its expression in overt action. This and nothing 
else is the act of choice. 


Summary of Dewey’s Doctrine 


These are the sum total of man’s activities as conceived 
by Dewey. Man is an educable animal. Gifted with an 
incredible number of impulses working at cross purposes, 
he is at first unable to act. But his environment produces 
habits in him, habits of reception or sensation, habits of 
response or overt action, and habits of intra-organic re- 
sponse or thought.. Thought—to sum up in non-figurative 
language—is the substitution of molecular activity within 
the organism instead of overt activity with persons and 
things for the sake of better activity on the large scale 
later. 

41 Ibid., p. 192. 

42 An explicit statement of the importance of ‘‘clear conceptions of 
what experience is” is found in Experience and Education, p. 17. 

43 One looks in vain for anything like a clear definition of experi- 


ence in Experience and Education, Human Nature and Conduct, Ex- 
erience and Nature. 

44 Compare Experience and Education, pp. 32-4; Human Nature 
and Conduct, pp. 14-15, 20, 30-1; Experience and Nature, p. 282; 

Democracy and Education, p. 143. 
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II 


Critical Examination 


Does Dewey's concept of man correspond with man as 
he actually is? A preliminary difficulty confronts us: 
ambiguities in the basic words which sustain the argument. 
One of these words is ‘experience’; on it Dewey claims 
to erect his theory of man and his scheme of education. 
He recognizes the importance of having a clear notion of 
what experience is.42 But it is practically impossible to 
find out what he means.42 We must have some sort of defi- 
nition, so we essay this: experience is the environment-stim- 
ulating-the-individual-to-modify-the-environment.44 The 
hyphens signify the existential unity of the function. 


Dewey's concept of experience begs the whole question. 
Environment is taken by him to mean the material sur- 
roundings of an organism.45 The materialism is glossed 
over, but it is unequivocally there. Again, his concept 
implies the total passivity of the individual.4® If at times 
Dewey insists strongly upon the individual's activity,47 as 
he does in his educational theory, it is to be remembered 
that activity is habit and that habit itself is created by the 
environment. How progress is possible in such a closed 
circle of influence is difficult to see. The individual re- 
ceives all he has from the environment. The environment 
is made by preceding individuals who received all they 
had from their environment, which—but why go on? In 
order to escape this endless circle, which is the negation 
of progress, Dewey postulates a social mind. But a social 
mind is an absurdity. There are individual men; there is 
no all-inclusive reality similar to the Hegelian absolute.48 


Again, an explanation of knowledge that destroys 
knowledge destroys itself. In explaining how we know, 
it must never be forgotten that we know. Furthermore, 
to know in a distinctly human way is to know things both 
immaterial and material—the latter in an immaterial man- 
ner. Cognition, as a merely material passivity to material 
environment, omits all truly human knowledge, and it 
ignores human language, the instrument of education 
itself. Finally, if there is no spiritual soul, there is no recog- 
nition of the permanent identity of the ego. Hence there 
would be no knower to unite in himself observations 
spread out in time and space. Certainly there could be 
no personal inspiration or responsibility for the betterment 
of society. 

Two Touchstones of Truth 


Truth is known by evidence. We have seen in extremely 
brief compass that evidence is against Dewey’s psychology. 
But a doctrine can be submitted to two other tests, two 
touchstones of truth: its presuppositions and its conse- 
quences. 


45 See Human Nature and Conduct, pp. 12, 21, 151, 156-7, 224-5, 
296. Also Reconstruction in Philosophy (New York: Henry Holt, 
1920), p. 91; Experience and Nature, pp. 154-5; Democracy and Edu- 
cation, p. 212. 

46 That this is no overstatement can be seen in Human Nature and 
Conduct, p. 14-15, where natural operations are said to “be done by 
the environment’ (Dewey’s italics). 

47 Experience and Education, pp. 30-50. 

48 Compare Adler, What Man Has Made of Man, pp. 166-7. 
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What are the presuppositions of Dewey's theory of 
man? The first is the myth of evolution—the a priori ex- 
tension of a limited hypothesis to the dignity of a law 
covering the origin of man, of life, and of the whole world. 
Evolutionary philosophy is neither scientific nor philosoph- 
ical—it is the product of the mythopoeic tendency insti- 
gated by wishful thinking. The second presupposition of 
Dewey is perhaps not so clearly evident, and possibly not 
so consequential: the Hegelian concept of society as some- 
thing apart from and above the individuals who in reality 
constitute it. Society is natural, but it is by no means 
some independent being—some mystical entity. It is a 
union of many individuals joined for a common end which 
is known and intended as common. The “‘social mind”’ is 
either a figure of speech—in which case no valid argu- 
ments can be based on it; or it is an absurdity—a reifica- 
tion of an abstraction. 

Likewise, the consequences of Dewey's psychology 
make plain what it really is. We do not mean to say 
that his functionalism alone is responsible for such aber- 
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rations as mercy killing, divorce, contraception. But, con- 


vince a man that he is a mere animal, with no duties to | 
God and with nothing beyond death, and you give him — 


carte blanche to do what his desires incline him to do. 
Sense pleasure of one kind or another becomes his 
criterion of right and wrong. And, logically enough, when 
pleasure fails death is desirable—‘‘merciful death” which 
takes away all pain, all life. Such are the errors in think- 


ing and acting which follow from those principles which _ 
are ordinarily ingrained in the minds of present day stu- — 


dents by teachers who have themselves been formed in a 
system founded on a false psychology. 

No matter how Dewey imagines him, man remains what 
he really is—and only the psychology viewing man cor- 
rectly is the foundation of true education. Man is not 
merely animal, not a mere bundle of habits, not a mere 
creature of environment. Man is also rational; he is re- 
sponsible for his actions; he has an essential dignity. And 
death even through ‘mercy killing’’ is not the end. 


Thomas Hobbes on Absolutism 


JosEpH H. FIcHTER 
St. Louis University Graduate School 


| aes modern phenomenon of the dictatorially governed 
state is not precisely the novelty which popular news- 
casters seem to consider it. The rise of the totalitarian 
dictators at the present time (Stalin, Hitler, Mussolini) 
may be traced to the autocratic theories of Thomas Hobbes 
and to the reign of Louis XIV who put those theories into 
practice. Hobbes was an absolutist, as the following will 
show, and he gave over to the ruling power a complexity 
of rights which no man can at any time justly enjoy. Mod- 
ern dictatorship simply focuses a new light on his teaching 
and increases his importance for current consideration. 


Foundation of the Doctrine of Hobbes 


Primitive man, according to Thomas Hobbes, was a 
bellicose creature. In the beginnings of the human race 
there was ‘‘continuall feare, and danger of violent death; 
And the life of man, solitary, poore, nasty, brutish, and 
short.” Men were nearly equal in ability; from this 
equality came diffidence of each other; and from this dif- 
fidence came a condition of constant warfare. This prime 
concept is important in any consideration of Hobbes’ 
doctrines on the state, for from it flow quite logically his 
arguments on the nature of civil society, its end, and its 
sovereignty. 

Throughout this study, therefore, it must be kept clearly 
in mind that Hobbes’ conception of the original state of 
mankind was one of constant, mutual, universal warfare; 
as he expressed it, “this warre of every man against every 
man.’ Rousseau severely criticizes Hobbes for this 
postulate and offers in its stead an equally gratuitous con- 
tention that primitive man was eremetical and unsocial. 
From these divergent points of view both of them evolve 
to the need of some kind of sovereignty in society. For 


1Thomas Hobbes, Leviathan (Oxford: Thornton, 1881), p. 94. 


Rousseau it was a watery democracy, based upon his 
mystical General Will; for Hobbes it was a belligerent but 
necessary absolutism. 


The Sovereign and the State 

According to Hobbes sovereignty originated when men 
saw the fatality in constant warfare and decided to deed 
over their individual power to a ruler. Without a sovereign 
there is no state. “For the Soveraign, is the publique Soule, 
giving Life and Motion to the Common-wealth; which 
expiring, the Members are governed by it no more, than 
the Carcasse of a man, by his departed (though imortall) 
Soule.” The ruler, then, whether a monarch or an 
assembly, is essential for the preservation of life in the 
state, and Hobbes proceeds to detail the office of the 
sovereign representative. 

The duty of the sovereign is to carry out the end of the 
state; and it is interesting to note what that end—under- 
stood as the bonum commune (common good) by all 
Scholastic philosophers—means to Thomas Hobbes. “The 
office of the Soveraign,”’ he writes, “‘consisteth in the end, 
for which he was trusted with the Soveraign Power, 
namely the procuration of the safety of the people... ae 
But by Safety here, is not meant a bare Preservation, but 
also all other Contentments of life, which every man by 
Lawfull Industry, without danger, or hurt to the Common- 
wealth, shall acquire to himselfe.’’4 Specifically, the sov- 
ereign is to use two methods to carry out this end: “by a 
generall Providence, contained in publique Instruction, 
both of Doctrine and Example; and in the making, and 
executing of good Lawes, to which individuall persons 
may apply their own cases.’’5 


2 Ibid., p. 95. 3Ibid., p. 261. *Loc. cit. 5 Ibid., p. 232. 
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The Purpose of the State 


At first blush it would seem that we can hardly quarrel 
with Hobbes in his definition of the end of the state. War- 
fare had been the previous condition of man; the state had 
been instituted to provide peace. If the “safety of the 
people”’ is stretched widely enough in its meaning, it might 
be taken as a synonym for bonum commune or prosperitas 
publica. A closer scrutiny of Hobbes’ words, however, 
will show that the means he advocates for attaining the 
end are neither sufficient nor proper for the good of all the 
members in the commonwealth. 

The European ethician Cathrein elaborates the concept 
of public prosperity, which is the purpose of civil society, 
by declaring that it is “the provision of all requisite con- 
ditions so that all members of society might attain temporal 
happiness.’ This purpose, public prosperity, is considered 
in its three-fold aspect by Professor Donat when he divides 
it into : a) the care of juridic order, b) material provisions 
and subsidies for welfare, c) distribution of goods and 
labor.? A further elaboration of the end of civil society, 
and of the means it must employ, is given by Dr. Macksey 
in his thesis : ‘The proper and proximate purpose (finis 
cui) for which civil society is designed are the members of 
society both as individuals and as a group: the proper and 
proximate end itself (finis qui) is peace and prosperity.’’8 

Adding at this point a syllogistic proof showing that 
Hobbes incorrectly differs from the Scholastics in his 
definition of the means and ends of sovereignty is hardly 
necessary. This proof is found below in the comments on 
the eighteenth chapter of the Leviathan. It is worthwhile, 
however, to point out that Hobbes is also at great variance 
with the concept of sovereignty as explained by Aristotle 
in his Politics. Taking his example from the constitution 
of the Athenian state, Aristotle insists that the sovereign 
power has the duty to care for the common welfare in 
general but the right to interfere in specific cases only 
where it is absolutely necessary.® For this reason Cathrein 
says: “The civil power has all those rights, and only those 
rights, which are necessary for the proper attainment of 
its purpose’’!° (italics added). 


The Rights of the Sovereign 


The question of the rights of the sovereign is precisely 
our point of departure with the teaching of Thomas 
Hobbes. If Hobbes seems to be more or less correct, 
though confuso modo, in his definition of the end of civil 
society, the same cannot be said of his doctrine of the 
rights of sovereignty by which the end is to be achieved. 

In the eighteenth chapter of his Leviathan, Hobbes 
enumerates and explains the twelve individual rights which 
make his sovereign an absolute ruler. These rights arise, 
he says, “when a Multitude of men do Agree, and Cove- 
nant, every one, with every one,” to authorize a man, or 
assembly of men, “to Present the Person of them all.’1? 
Thus the power of ruling is handed over in a democratic 


6 Victor Cathrein, Philosophia Moralis (Fribourg: Herder, 1915), 


p. 408. 
7]. Donat, Ethica (Innsbruck: Rauch, 1928), part II, p. 132. 


8 C. Macksey, De Ethica Naturali (Rome: Gregorian Press, 1914), 
p. 499. 
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fashion, but once it is given, there can be no change or 
revolution, no disagreement or disobedience, on the part of 
the subjects. In the order in which they are given by 
Hobbes these voluntarily apportioned rights lead to the 
progressive enslavement of the citizens. 


i 


The first right consists in the fact that subjects cannot 
for any cause or purpose change the instituted form of 
government. “They that have already Instituted a Com- 
mon-wealth, being thereby bound by Covenant, to own 
the Actions, and Judgments of one, cannot lawfully make 
a new Covenant, amongst themselves, to be obedient to 
any other, in any thing whatsoever, without his permis- 
sion.”!2, As a consequence of the complete unification of 
wills in the commonwealth, if any man revolts against the 
sovereign and receives capital punishment for his crime, 
that man is his own murderer. His will is the sovereign’s 
will, his action the sovereign’s action; and the reverse is 
also true. If the sovereign puts a rebel to death that rebel 
has committed suicide; for what the ruler does, the subject 
does. 

Again, a man cannot be permitted to follow his own 
conscience in anything that is contrary to the will of the 
sovereign. According to Hobbes, no man can do, or even 
know, the will of God, except through the mediation of 
‘somebody that representeth Gods Person; which none 
doth but Gods Lieutenant, who hath the Soveraignty un- 
der God. But this pretence of Covenant with God is so 
evident a lye, even in the pretenders own consciences, that 
it is not onely an act of an unjust, but also a vile, and 
unmanly disposition.’’18 

2: 

The second right is paraphrased in the recent popular 
song: “The King can do no wrong.” The establishment 
of the Hobbean ruling power is a one-sided agreement. 
The subjects agree to obey the sovereign in all things, but 
the ruler has made no covenant with them. His power 
cannot be forfeited, nor can he be held to act unjustly. 
“Because the right of bearing the Person of them all, is 
given to him they make Soveraigne, by Covenant onely of 
one to another, and not of him to any of them; there can 
happen no breach of Covenant on the part of the Sov- 
eraigne; and consequently none of his Subjects, by any 
pretence of forfeiture, can be freed from his Subjection”!4 
(italics added). 

The argument which Hobbes makes in defense of this 
second right is specious but plausible. He says it is mani- 
fest that the sovereign made no covenant with his subjects 
before-hand; and he offers this disjunction in proof of his 
statement: “Either he must make it with the whole multi- 
tude, as one party to the Covenant; or he must make a 
severall Covenant with every man. With the whole, as 
one party, it is impossible; because as yet they are not one 
Person : and if he makes so many several! Covenants as 

9 Aristotle, Politics, V, 7-9, 1307b-1301a. 

10 Cathrein, op. cif., p. 426. 


11 Hobbes, op. cit., p. 132. 
14 [bid., p. 133. 


12 Tbid., p. 132. 18 Loc. cit. 
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there are men, those Covenants after he hath the Sover- 
aignty are voyd, because what act soever can be pretended 
by any one of them for breach thereof, is the act both of 
himselfe, and of all the rest, because done in the Person, 
and by the Right of every one of them in particular.”1° 


ce 

In the third place, Hobbes writes that a man is not only 
forbidden to change the form of government, but he can- 
not even protest against the institution of the sovereignty. 
‘Whether his consent be asked, or not, he must either 
submit to their decrees, or be left in the condition of warre 
he was in before; wherein he might without injustice be 
destroyed by any man whatsoever.’!® In other words, the 
man who voted against ceding the sovereign power of the 
state to a representative, must now in all matters, submit 
to the will of the majority. Whatever actions are done by 
the representative are the actions of each individual citizen. 
Each subject must ‘‘be contented to avow all the actions 
he shall do, or else justly be destroyed by the rest.’17 


4: 

Fourthly, the sovereign cannot be justly accused of 
acting wrongly by any of his subjects. Hobbes reasons 
thus: ‘Because every Subject is by this Institution Author 
of all the Actions, and Judgments of the Soveraigne In- 
stituted; it follows that whatsoever he doth, it can be no 
injury to any of the Subjects; nor ought he to be by any 
of them accused of injustice.”18 This quaint postulate 
is strengthened by an argument that is even quainter: 
“Every particular man is Author of all the Soveraigne 
doth; and consequently he that complaineth of injury from 
his Soveraigne, complaineth of that whereof he himselfe 
is Author; and therefore ought not to accuse any man but 
himselfe; no nor himselfe of injury; because to do injury 
to ones selfe, is impossible."’19 

If Hobbes’ fundamental postulate regarding the uni- 
versal will of the sovereign is accepted, there is little one 
can offer in rebuttal against the inferences he draws from 
it. In a true sense, according to his teaching, the individual 
citizen is no longer a person. He is mystically identified 
with the will of the ruler and must be held responsible for 
everything the ruler does; but on the other hand the ruler 
cannot be held responsible for the actions of his subjects. 
It is metaphysically impossible that a person can totally 
share his own will with another so that the actions of one 
become the actions of another. But, even were this sharing 
possible, it would be a contradiction to claim that the 
sharing could be of such kind that the part of the will held 
by the sovereign should contain all of the rights, while that 
held by the subject should have all of the duties. Every 
right points to a corresponding obligation on the part of 
another, but the correspondence can never be rationally 
asserted in the Hobbean manner. 


ae 
For the fifth point in the catalogue of rights Hobbes 
again returns with irritating insistence to his extreme view 
of the compositio moralis (moral bond) between subject 


15 Ibid., pp. 133-4. 16 Ibid., p. 135. 


17 Tbid., p. 134. 18 Ibid., p. 135. Loc. cit. 20Loc. cit. 
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and sovereign. He writes: “Fiftly, and consequently to 
that which was sayd last, no man that hath Soveraigne 
power can justly be put to death, or otherwise in any man~ 
ner by his Subjects punished. For seeing every Subject 
is Author of the actions of his Soveraigne; he punisheth 
another, for the actions committed by himselfe.’’?° 


6. 


Since the end of the state is the maintenance of peace, 
or the “safety of the people,” and since the will of the 
people resides solely in the sovereign, he alone can be the 
judge of what is necessary for the peace and defense of his 
subjects. ‘“Whosoever has right to the End, has right to 
the Means; it belongeth of Right, to whatsoever Man, or 
Assembly that hath the Soveraignty, to be Judge both of 
the meanes of Peace and Defence; and also of the hin- 
drances, and disturbances of the same; and to do whatso- 
ever he shall think necessary to be done.’’21 This sixth 
point extends universally over all the actions of the sub- 
jects but it deals specifically with the rights of free speech 
and free press. 

There is no manner of free speech admissible in Hobbes’ 
Leviathan. War was the condition of existence which 
men renounced by their institution of a state, and the 
prime objective of congregation in civil society is the 
maintenance of peace. Now the introduction of new opin- 
ions and new truths into the state ‘sometimes awake the 
Warre.”’ For this reason, “it is annexed to the Sov- 
eraignty, to be the Judge of what Opinions and Doctrines 
are averse, and what conducing to Peace; and conse- 
quently, on what occasions, how farre, and what, men are 
to be trusted withall, in speaking to Multitudes of people; 
and who shall examine the Doctrines of all bookes before 
they be published.’’22 

According to this sixth provision, then, the sovereign is 
to be the final judge concerning what the people should 
be allowed to know. Books are not to be published with- 
out consent of authority; and that is the outright suppres- 
sion of the free press. Sermons and orations are not to be 
given without consent of authority; and that is suppression 
of free speech. From this it follows that teachers, 
preachers, authors, in fact, all who go before the public 
in any capacity, must be carefully selected and scrupu- 
lously indoctrinated with the will of the sovereign (which 
is also the will of the people!) before they are permitted 
to pursue their vocations. 


1f 


“Seventhly, is annexed to the Soveraigntie, the whole 
power of prescribing the Rules, whereby every man may 
know, what Goods he may enjoy, and what actions he 
may doe, without being molested by any of his fellow 
subjects.""°3 The rules thus set up and executed, depend- 
ent on the sovereign only, are the civil laws. Hobbes calls 
them “Rules of Propriety (or Meum and Tuum) and of 
Good, Evill, Lawfull, and Unlawfull in the actions of Sub- 
jects.""24 This is absolutism in an organized and practical 
form, but even in such a state there are bound to be con- 


21 Tbid., pp. 135-6. 22 Ibid., p. 136. 
23 Ibid., pp. 136-7. 24 Ibid., p. 137. 
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troversies among the citizens. To settle these controversies 
is likewise the sole right of the sovereign. 


8. 

Unless the sovereign have this right of absolute Judi- 
cature, as Hobbes calls it, society would revert again to 
the original condition of warfare. Without this decision 
of controveries there is no protection of the subjects, and 
the laws of property are in vain; “and to every man re- 
maineth, from the naturall and necessary appetite of his 
own conservation, the right of protecting himselfe by his 
private strength, which is the condition of Warre; and 
contrary to the end for which every Common-wealth is 
instituted.”"?5 Thus does Hobbes argue to his eighth sov- 
ereign right, the investure in the ruler of the “Right of all 
Judicature and decision of Controversies.” 


9. 

Ninthly, the sovereign has all power in making war and 
peace with other nations, and is always the generalissimo 
of all the militia, even though he may have numerous gen- 
erals carrying out the war under him. He has the sole 
right of “Judging when it is for the publique good, and 
how great forces are to be assembled, armed, and payd 
for that end; and to levy mony upon the Subjects, to 
defray the expenses thereof.’’26 All of these things must 
be done under the power of one man. As Hobbes 
argues: the power defending the people is the army; the 
strength of the army is in its union under one com- 
mand; and the sovereign has that command because he 
instituted it. 

10. 

Tenthly, there are no elective offices of whatever kind 
in the Hobbean commonwealth. Once they have con- 
sented to the institution of the civil society, the people have 
lost the right of political suffrage. Therefore, the sovereign 
alone has the right to appoint his assistants, “. . . . Counsel- 
lours, Ministers, Magistrates, and Officers, both in Peace, 
and War. For seeing the Soveraign is charged with the 
End, which is the common Peace and Defence; he is un- 
derstood to have Power to use such Means, as he shall 
think most fit for his discharge.’’?7 


he 

Eleventhly, all power of punishment and reward resides 
only in the ruler. As he himself sees fit, he has the 
‘Power of rewarding with riches, or honour; and of Pun- 
ishing with corporall, or pecuniary punishment, or with 
ignominy ... .’’28 Usually, these rewards and punish- 
ments will be according to the law which the sovereign 
himself has made, but when there is no law covering a 
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particular case, or if the existing law is inadequate, he may 

arbitrarily make his decision. All of this is for the purpose 

of “encouraging of men to serve the Common-wealth, or 

deterring of them from doing dis-service to the same.’’29 
12. 

Finally, the sovereign has the exclusive right to assign 
his subjects to whatever category or rank he chooses for 
them in the commonwealth. Men are naturally apt to set 
high values upon themselves and low values upon their 
fellowmen. From this difference of opinions there ‘‘con- 
tinually arise amongst them, Emulation, Quarrells’ Fac- 
tions, and at last Warre, to the destroying of one another, 
and diminution of their strength.”29 Thus there must be 
some common agency which is capable of placing “a 
publique rate of the worth of such men,” and no one in the 
commonwealth can perform that as aptly as the sovereign 
himself. “To the Soveraign therefore it belongeth also to 
give titles of Honour; and to appoint what Order of place, 
and dignity, each man shall hold; and what signes of 
respect, in publique or private meetings, they shall give to 
one another.”’31 

In closing his chapter on the rights of sovereignty, 
Hobbes gives one final and subjective argument for his 
advocacy of such absolute and iron-clad power. “‘For all 
men,” he writes, ‘‘are by nature provided of notable multi- 
plying glasses, (that is their Passions and Selfe-love,) 
through which, every little payment appeareth a great 
grievance; but are destitute of those prospective glasses, 
(namely Morall and Civill Science,) to see a farre off the 
miseries that hang over them, and cannot without such 
payments be avoyded.’’?2 

Fundamental Error of Hobbes 

The refutation of Hobbes’ theory of sovereignty is based 
on the simple fact that Hobbes did not properly evaluate 
man, the individual citizen of the state. “Man is not sub- 
servient to the political community to the extent of his 
whole self, all that he is and all that he has,” writes 
Thomas Aquinas.33 And this is the fundamental fallacy 
in the whole Hobbean scheme of the commonwealth. Man 
is by nature more than a political being; his every thought 
and action cannot be controlled by any absolute and mortal 
monarch. “Even while he still lives one of its components, 
he cannot wholly be contained in the State,”34 nor can 
he be wholly dominated by the sovereign representative of 
that State. 


25 Toc. cit. 26 Loc. cit. 27 Ibid., p. 138. 

28 Toc. cit. 29 Loc. cit. 3%Loc. cit. 31Loc cif. 32Ibid., p. 141. 
33 Cf. J. Rickaby, Scholasticism (New York: Dodge, 1908), p. 117. 
34 Toc. cit. 
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REASON AND REVELATION IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES 
Etienne Gilson 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1938, pp. vii + 114, $1.50 


As the title indicates, this book deals with the interplay of fideism 
and rationalism in the Middle Ages, and with the harmonious union 
of faith and knowledge by Thomas Aquinas. In function of his 


theory that the recurring philosophical views ate intrinsically de- 
termined by the ideas themselves, M. Gilson works out his thesis by 
the isolation of “families” of thinkers. 

The Tertullian family believed that since God had spoken there 
was no need for philosophy. More moderately, the Augustinian 
family, with varying degrees of emphasis, thought that there should 
be a blending of faith and reason. Their aim was to understand 
what had been revealed. Though constantly hard pressed to stay 
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within the bounds of orthodoxy, this second family has persisted 
through every age of Christian thought. 

In sharp opposition to this fides quaerens intellectum stands a 
whole body of rationalists. And, M. Gilson assures us, there were 
men of this stamp long before the Renaissance schools. Such was 
the Arab sage, Averroés, who under severe pressure of controversy 
came to regard religion and revelation as philosophical truth made 
acceptable to a certain class of men by appealing only to their imagina- 
tions. Philosophy alone possessed absolute truth. To the Latin fol- 
lowers of Averroés in the thirteenth century such a view was scarcely 
acceptable. From the doubts of this group spring two groups of 
Averroists. One held the doctrine of the Two-fold Truth: philosophy 
proves to us as philosophers; as Christians we believe. The other, 
thinking the philosophy of Averroés to be truth itself, had only a 
nominal belief. 

Thus in the thirteenth century, theologism and rationalism stood 
in unmistakable opposition. The whole controversy was clearly a 
problem of order: everything had to be put in its right place. Thomas 
Aquinas gave the solution because he saw that assent to truth may be 
from specifically different motives. From reason, I see that some- 
thing is true: this is science. From revelation, I know that some- 
thing is true because God has told me: this is religious faith. Whole 
classes of problems closed to one of these modes of assent may be 
accessible to the other. 

Unhappily, however, the divorce of reason from faith continued, 
for Thomas’ views were not followed. As the years went on, the 
list of truths that could be proved grew shorter and shorter. Accord- 
ingly then, as one accepted this view or rebelled from it, he became 
a Fideist or a Rationalist. As a final upshot, there is present in 
Western thought the phenomenon of a theology without a philosophy 
and a philosophy without a theology. Even to our times the problem 
persists. The serious-minded may return to Thomas and the medieval 
thinkers. From them they will learn at least how to ask the question; 
and perhaps from them also they will receive the answer. 

Such is M. Gilson’s attempt. It is noteworthy; it is above all 
welcome. For the importance of this question can scarcely be 
exaggerated. A correct view of it is the absolutely indispensable 
condition for any sort of understanding of Christian manners and 
thought. Many historians have vitiated their accounts of such men 
as Augustine through failure to see it clearly. And it suffices to 
mention the name of Descartes to show how fatal is its disregard in 
philosophy. Tuomas C. DoNoHuE. 
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STROMATA 


I. SOCIOLOGIA Y FILOSOFIA SOCIAL 
Enrique B. Pita, S. J. (ed.) 
Espasa—Calpe Argentina, 1938, pp. 374, $5.50 


This is the first volume in a proposed collection of philosophical 
treatises which has been undertaken by the Faculty of Philosophy and 
Theology of the Jesuits of the Buenos Aires Province at San Miguel. 
The particular purpose of the series is to handle philosophical prob- 
lems in so far as they are related to Christianity. The general editor, 
Enrique B. Pita, makes his stand clear, pointing out, as Bréhier, 
Gilson, Blondel, Maritain, Baudoux, and others have done, in what 
manner and to what extent the relationship exists. “Philosophy,” 
says the editor (p. 7), “considered in its abstract nature, in relation 
to its own formal object, has nothing to do with Christianity; in this 
sense we cannot speak of a Christian Philosophy. But in Philosophy, 
considered in its concrete state, that is, in the philosophers who 
philosophize, revelation certainly has its influence.” The general title 
of the collection, Stromata, is borrowed, as the editor explains, from 
Clement of Alexandria, who was the first writer of the Church to 
occupy himself with the mutual relations between Philosophy and 
Christianity. Clement’s famous Stromata were so called because the 
subjects treated left to the author great freedom of choice. 

That the first volume of Stromata, coming as it does from South 
America, should occupy itself with Sociology and Social Philosophy 
is significant. There are those who claim that had not Spain, its 
Mother Country, been deaf to the Papal Encyclicals and their plea 
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for social action, she might have seen better days. The Sociologia y 
Philosofia Social shows South America is determined that “it won't 
happen here”. The treatises contributed include names from leading 
South American and European Universities. Among these treatises 
of solid worth, the following will be of particular value to our read- 
ers: Johann Klemhappe’s La “Justitia Socialis” y Su Objeto Formal 
(pp. 43-50), Thomas Amadeo’s La Mission Social del Sacerdote 
(pp. 70-91), and Roberto Sabora de Medeiros’ Ensayo de Filesellg 
Concreta Social y Juridica. The supplement contains works of a 
more directly social and less philosophical nature. Edwardo M. 
Lustosa’s El Corporativismo (pp. 250 - 289) is one of the best He 
ments of Corporativism according to the Papal plan with whicl 
the reviewer has come into contact. Of equal importance in this 
section is Sergio Huarlddo Salas’ treatment of the question of the 
just wage. 

It is because the work of the first volume of Stromata is of high 
merit and rich content that we miss in some few of the contributions 
adequate documentation. Besides, one expects uniformity of format, 
even in a collection as cosmopolitan as this. 

The “desires and hopes” of the general editor have been realized. 
The first volume of Stromata has met with a “cordial reception” 
abroad, and it is with eagerness that we look forward to the second 
volume Bios Y Psyqué (now in preparation), which will deal with 
problems of experimental and rational Psychology. 

Cuar_es T. HuNTER. 
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MODES OF THOUGHT 
Alfred North Whitehead 
Macmillan, New York, 1938, pp. viti + 241, $2.50 

This volume is made up of eight lectures delivered by Professor 
Whitehead at Wellesly College, Massachusetts, and at the University 
of Chicago. To these has been added an Epilogue, “The Aim of 
Philosophy.” 

Professor Whitehead’s method is to isolate certain general notions 
inherent in human activity and to subject them to analysis. Examples 
of such notions are “importance,” “expression,” “understanding,” 
“perspective.” Grouped together under the generic titles, “Creative 
Impulse,” “Activity,” and “Nature and Life,” these concepts form 
the outline of the book. “The whole topic of these lectures is the 
discussion of the interdependence of thought and its expressive activi- 
ties” (p. 50). But, as the author says himself (p. 87), “. . . under 
the guise of three headings, a variety of notions has been introduced.” 
And in this variety of notions lies the chief interest of the work. 
Pointed, carefully worded generalizations on the whole ambit of 
philosophic problems, many of them not without a touch of genius, 
are certain to stimulate the reader while challenging his critical faculty 
at every turn. 

It is unlikely that Professor Whitehead will find anyone who can 
subscribe to all or even to the majority of the opinions he has ex- 
pressed. Very difficult, for instance, is the acceptance of the dictum 
that all philosophy must be a sort of disclosure or illumination. 
“Philosophy is the attempt to make manifest the fundamental evi- 
dence as to the nature of things... . . It follows that philosophy, in 
any proper sense of the term, cannot be proved. For proof is based 
on abstraction. Philosophy is either self-evident, or it is not phil- 
osophy” (p. 67). The trouble with this, as with all intuitionism, is 
that it deprives philosophy for the most part of any sort of absolute 
validity. This sort of “self-evidence,” if achieved, must remain 
largely a personal matter: it is as difficult of transmission or gen- 
eralization as a sentiment or emotion. Indeed, a case in point may 
be these lectures themselves. One might conceivably accuse Professor 
Whitehead of obscurantism in a passage such as the following: 
“There are two contrasted ideas which seem inevitably to underlie 
all width of experience, one of them is the notion of importance, the 
sense of importance, the presupposition of importance. The other is 
the notion of matter-of-fact. There is no escape from sheer matter- 
of-fact. It is the basis of importance; and importance is important 
because of the inescapable character of matter-of-fact” (pi5)s 9. Or 
again: “The two together, namely Importance and Expression, are 
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witnesses both to the monistic aspect of the universe and to its 
pluralistic character. Importance passes from the World as one to 
the World as many; whereas, Expression is the gift from the World 
as many to the World as one” (pp. 28-29). But these statements 
more probably embody truths self-evident to the writer which he 
cannot convey adequately because of a clumsy medium. Professor 
Whitehead recognizes this fact quite clearly: “The great difficulty of 
philosophy is the failure of language... . . Language halts behind 
intuitions. The difficulty of philosophy is the expression of what 
is self-evident. Our understanding outruns the ordinary usages of 


words. Philosophy is akin to poetry” (pp. 67, 68). 


Certain animadversions are necessary on Professor Whitehead’s 
gtatuitous assumptions concerning morality and religion. “. . . moral 
codes are relevant to presuppositions respecting the systematic char- 
acter of the relevant universe. When the presuppositions do not 
apply, that special code is a vacuous statement of abstract irrele- 
vancies” (p. 18). “. . . the commandments are formulations of 
behaviours which in ordinary circumstances . . . it is better to adopt. 
There is no one behaviour-system belonging to the essential character 
of the universe, as the universal moral ideal” (p. 20). This is all 
in line with the later rejection of any system of absolute types or 
forms (p. 92 ff.), which is dismissed as a “. . . notion that has 
haunted philosophy. It was never far from Greek thought. Later, it 
transformed the Hebraic elements in Christian Theology.” How 
completely Whitehead has misconceived the theory of a hierarchy of 
forms is seen from his question (p. 94): “How about the form of 
mud, and the forms of evil, and other forms of imperfection?’ The 
supposition was disposed of many times from Plato to the Renaissance. 
Equally unsatisfactory is the explanation which Professor Whitehead 
gives to Samuel Alexander’s term ‘Deity.’ “. . . Deity, which is that 
factor in the universe whereby there is importance, value, and ideal 
beyond the actual” (p. 140). “There are experiences of ideals—of 
ideals entertained, of ideals aimed at, of ideals achieved, of ideals 
defaced. This is the experience of the Deity of the universe” 
(p. 141; and cf. p. 37). Here the occasional fatuousness of this 
criterion of experience, feeling, or intuition strikes us with peculiar 
force. Deity is Deity only in function of the perception of ideals 
which give purpose and meaning to human life. We are not sur- 
prised to read later (p. 202): “The very meaning of life is in doubt.” 

But these criticisms are out of proportion to the character of the 
work as a whole. The book makes fascinating reading. Its frequently 
brilliant touches give evidence of philosophic acumen and an unusual 
felicity of expression. Wituam E. Doo.ey. 
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THE REDISCOVERY OF MAN 
Henry C. Link, Ph. D. 
The Macmillan Co., New York, 1938, pp. 257, $1.75 


Passive, pessimistic, and defeatist attitudes prevalent today are 
largely responsible both for the magnitude of current human prob- 
lems and for our inability to solve them. Mechanistic theories of 
life have contributed much to the building up of these attitudes and, 
though the better thinkers in the realms of social science are gradually 
realizing the fallaciousness of such theories, yet their damaging in- 
fluences are still operative in the human spheres of activity, both 
individual and social. A purely empirical approach, the ‘scientific’ 
method overstepping its’ due limits, has succeeded only in befogging 
the issues. Such, in brief, do we understand to be Dr. Link’s 
diagnosis of our present-day ills—a diagnosis from a psychologist’s 
viewpoint. His own proposals for regeneration are characteristically 
common sense. Begin with the individual, he urges, restore his 
confidence, arouse his spirit of independence, point out to him the 
path to personal and social achievement through the application of the 
principles of self-help and self-sacrifice, have done with endless 
speculative discussions and aim at prompt decision; in other words, 
reject the negative and assume a positive, vigorously aggressive atti- 
tude towards the problems which confront you. The success people 
attain by such an approach to their difficulties he demonstrates by 
interesting cases he himself has handled. The author rates soundly 
the so-called progressives who reject traditional principles and ideals. 
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He pleads for a return to religion, a stricter moral code, a recon- 
sideration of fundamental principles related to current questions, and 
policies formulated accordingly. 

That the book contains much that is commendable is patent. It 
does not, however, merit unqualified approval. From the nature of 
its contents, we judge that the work is intended for popular consump- 
tion. Revealing a psychologist’s commentary on practically every 
phase of modern life, it is subject to the dangers of platitude and 
overgeneralization, which dangers we fear the author has not always 
successfully avoided. The classification of psychology as a quantita- 
tive science (p. 24) is scarcely tenable. Again, a curriculum which 
omits rational psychology can hardly be considered an adequate 
preparation for work in the field (p. 49). Such a lacuna in the 
author’s own preparation may be responsible for his failure to present 
satisfactory definitions of personality (p. 60) and the soul (p. 131). 

The style is exhortatory and vigorous; the book is wholesomely 
provocative. Ropert L. Hoccson. 
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ARE WE MOVIE-MADE? 
Raymond Moley 
Macy-Masius, New York, 1938, pp. 64, $1.00 


This rather brief and relatively expensive book is an adaptation of 
certain sections of Dr. Mortimer J. Adler’s Art and Prudence (Long- 
mans, Green and Co., New York, 1937) undertaken “at the sug- 
gestion of representatives of the motion picture industry” (p. viii). 
Some of Dr. Adler’s valuable and pertinent analyses are summarized 
in a few paragraphs; others are omitted altogether. The major portion 
of the brochure is devoted to a popular presentation of Dr. Adler’s 
criticisms of the “scientific” studies of the inter-relations of movies 
and morals. Dr. Adler concludes that science as such cannot touch 
problems of morality. Dr. Moley then hints that movies should work 
on, giving attention only to the artistic and technical perfection of 
their products. This does not follow from Dr. Adler’s conclusions. 
In distinguishing art and morality we do not separate them. Though 
att be not morality, yet the artist is subject to the moral law, as is 
the one who enjoys the artist’s production. Moreover, in the present 
dispensation, morality and the moral law is under the guardianship 
of religion. 

Dr. Moley suggests that the movies will be more successful if they 
are not interfered with. He claims that the industry has been working 
for years trying to raise the moral standards of its productions. 
This is a half-truth. The internal censorship which Dr. Moley 
praises was set up only under stiff pressure from outside. Admittedly, 
government censorship would not be best; internal censorship is more 
effective and less hampering. But, there is a third element in the 
movie industry besides art and morality, and that is money. For 
this reason, external pressure was and seems to be still necessary to 
keep the movies’ standards of both art and morality at satisfactory 
levels. GeorcE P. KLUBERTANZ. 
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LINSTINCT D’APRES W. McDOUGALL 
Ed. Janssens 
Desclée de Brouwer et Cie, Paris, 1938, pp. 189 


In this little book M. Janssens has given an excellent summary 
and criticism of the theories of W. McDougall on instinct. Pro- 
fessor Janssens, himself a psychologist of note, is well versed in 
modern experimental psychology and thoroughly familiar with St. 
Thomas’ teaching on man. 

Chapter I of L’Instinct sums up “hormic” psychology. Extensive 
quotations from several of McDougall’s works permit the reader to 
judge for himself the accuracy of this summary. We are told that 
none of these works are available to French readers, so that this first 
part is of great use to them. 

In the second chapter M. Janssens discusses a question of greater 
value to American readers. McDougall has taken up a definitely 
anti-intellectualist standpoint in his analysis of life, both animal and 
human. The French psychologist evaluates this stand in the light of 
several facts admitted by McDougall himself. 
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The first is the problem of certitude. McDougall is forced to 
equate certitude and a feeling of confidence or assurance. M. 
Janssens shows very well that this cannot be done. Logical connec- 
tions cannot be reduced to emotional or instinctive ties. Evidence, 
intellectually apprehended, is the only sufficient reason for logical 
cogency which produces certitude. 

Another difficulty inherent in anti-intellectualism is that of account- 
ing for the control of the instincts. It is an undeniable fact that 
men can resist their instinctive impulses. This act of control is 
performed under the guidance of the intellect. It is difficult to see 
how the controlling power can be inferior to that which it controls. 

Instinctive activity is equally insufficient to account for the presence 
of religion and morality. Moral activity demands as its necessary 
condition an intellectual and free nature. If will is subject to instinct, 
it is not and cannot be free. 

But McDougall himself admits—even champions—the freedom of 
the will. As M. Janssens remarks (page 180), we must admire a 
psychologist whose devotion to objective truth is such that he admits 
a doctrine which renders his basic theories impossible. 

The aim of L’Instinct is to evaluate in the light of facts and sound 
principles the work of a great thinker. The criticism is sympa- 
thetic and constructive; it may serve as a model for American schools 
of psychology whose criticisms of each other are rather based on the 
wish to seem right than on a love for truth and a readiness to submit 
to evidence. GeorcE P. KLuBERTANZ. 
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LA PATRIE ET LA PAIX 
TEXTES PONTIFICAUX TRADUITS ET COMMENTES 
Yves de la Briére, S. J. et P. M. Colbach, S. J. 
Desclée de Brouwer et Cie., Paris, 1938, pp. 453, 35 fr. 

In a world gone rather far down the road of unbridled nationalism 
this latest addition to the Cathedra Petri series is a refreshing bal- 
ancer. Time and time again the Holy See has urged justice, charity, 
and moderation in loyalty to one’s country. Without such restraints 
international peace is impossible. Here are collected and admirably 
edited both the original and the French translation of all its official 
pronouncements apropos of these vital topics promulgated in the last 
half century. 

Introducing each of the four sections into which the volume 
naturally divides itself, the pontificates of Leo XIII, Pius X, Bene- 
dict XV, and Pius XI, is an enlightening commentary on the doc- 
trines found in the documents which follow. Each of these latter, 
moreover, is accompanied by a brief historical note. At the close of 
the book is a complete index and an essay synthesizing clearly and 
succinctly the principles set forth in the preceding pages. 

F. Fox. 


THE DOMAIN OF BEING 
Celestine N. Bittle, O. M. Cap. 
Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 1938, pp. x + 401, $2.60 


This is the third in Father Bittle’s series of texts on Scholastic 
philosophy. His purpose in this as in the preceding works is to 
produce a “book of acquaintance,” marked by simplicity, clarity, and 
directness. 

Following the customary development of Ontology according to 
the “Suarezian” view, he proceeds not by thesis form but by con- 
tinuous discourse. Neat sub-titles in the body and excellent résumés 
at the end of each chapter prevent the treatises from becoming mere 
pe ne a danger that threatens the abandonment of the thesis 
orm. 

For the most part his accomplishment is creditable. The sections 
on motus, on extrinsic possibility, value philosophy, evil, and the 
origin of the categories are especially good, and, we think, were 
introduced with wisdom into general metaphysics. A fourteen-page 
glossary of terms should prove useful. 

Still, we find it impossible to agree with his treatment of the 
analogy of being and essence and existence. No mention is made of 
the analogy of proper proportionality, and the problem of the real 
distinction is merely broached. The author’s excuse is that he does 
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not wish to confuse his students with abstruse speculations. Yet, 
although he did not think it possible to work out with any degree of 
completeness the problem of essence, he did see fit to devote six pages 
to the Principle of Motion and the Thomistic praemotio physica. 
And one wonders how a definition of beauty from the point of view 
of human modality finds its way into a text on general metaphysics. 

We might suggest that Boyer’s Cursus Philosophiae and Gilson’s 
Spirit of Mediaeval Philosophy are entitled to a place in the bibliog- 
raphy. Also, it would be far more profitable to refer young students 
to the English translations of St. Thomas’ works rather than to the 
Latin texts as the author has done. 

If we except Coffey’s Ontology, this is quite likely the best text 
on “Suarezian” metaphysics that has yet appeared in English. 

Tuomas C. DoNOHUE. 
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SAINT CATHERINE OF SIENA 
Johannes Jorgensen 
Translated from the Danish by Ingebord Lund 
Longmans, Green and Co., New York, 1938, pp. ix + 446, $3.50 


This translation of Johannes Jorgensen’s Danish life of St. 
Catherine is a singular contribution to modern hagiography. Himself 
a poet and a philosopher, the author shows in this book that he has 
penetrated deeply into the heart and mind of the great mystic of 
Siena, who was herself both poet and philosopher. Catherine, al- 
though never receiving formal tuition either in poetry or philosophic 
speculation, may truly be called a philosopher. Her own theory of 
knowledge was: “Let us enter into the cell of self-knowledge”—and 
thereby come to know self, and to know God. But she may even 
more accurately be called a metaphysician. Her keen intellect saw 
all reality in the light of one principle of being—revealed to her 
mystically: “I am He who is; thou art she who is not.” Grasping 
the deeper truth of this formula, which expressed for her the analogy 
of being, she unified and ordered all her complex life and the vast 
variety of the world about her. 

In this otherwise excellent biography of one of the most dominating 
personalities of the 14th century, the author makes a mistake, com- 
mon to an older generation of hagiographers. He quotes at too great 
length from a number of Catherine’s letters, almost all of which have 
the same burden. Consequently, although the first 200 or more 
pages are most absorbing, the remainder of the book is rather tedious. 

Epwarp D. Harris. 
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THE VATICAN AS A WORLD POWER 
Joseph Bernhart 
English translation by George N. Shuster 
Longmans, Green and Co., New York, 1939, pp. vii + 456, $4.00 


This is not a philosophical work. It is not, however, a mere history 
of the Popes, although the author summarizes the principal events of 
each pontificate. It is a stimulating and thoughtful treatise on the 
divine mission of the Papacy. The author reveals a remarkably 
thorough insight into the problems of culture, the arts, politics, 
philosophy and theology, in their relations to his theme. Credit 
must be given Mr. Shuster for his excellent English rendering. It is 
the finest one-volume treatise on the Papacy that we have read. 

In the event that the book reaches a second English edition, there 
ate a few defects that should be corrected. We noted an incon- 
sistency between the treatment (p. 369) of ex cathedra decisions and 
the reference (p. 425) to the ex cathedra nature of papal declara- 
tions of canonization. There is an unwarranted exclusion (p. 430) 
of the Jesuits from the ranks of the Mendicant Orders. More care- 
ful proof-reading would have eliminated such lapses as Febrionus 
Lianez, Boabdilla and maculine. THomas M. Harvey. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF LAW OF JAMES WILSON 
William F. Obering, S. J., Ph. D 


Issued by the Office of the Secretary, Ameri Catholi i 7 
Association, Washington, D. C., 1938, pp. 101, $1.50. iti 5 
(In our notice of this book, reviewed in the January numb 
made in the name of the publisher. The above is pala ee ca 


